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Spend a milder moment 
with Raleigh. 


A special treatment softens the tobaccos 
for a milder taste. | 


Something old, something new. This > 

vinyl over-the-shoulder Neal 

handbag looks like traditional / . 

leather. Tan, black or bone. ty 

Yours for free B&W coupons, a . 

the valuable extraonevery \ 2 i f 

pack of Raleigh. 7 ~ 
To see over 1000 gifts, write \ [, 


for your free Gift Catalog: 
Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 
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Filter Kings, 16 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine; Longs, 18 mg. “tar,” That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report February ‘73 








Ever buy life insurance from a woman? 


Some of the best in the business 
represent New York Life. 


Many people still think all life insurance 
Agents are men. Well, we have a few facts that should 
surprise them. And maybe you, too. 

New York Life appointed its first woman Agent 
in 1889 and women have been part of our Field Force 
ever since. As with all our Agents, we select them care- 
fully, train them well, and require them to be full-time 
representatives of our Company. Their opportunity 
to progress is limited only by their own energy, initia- 
tive, and ability. 

Are they successful? Remarkably so. One in- 
dication is the number who qualify for a prestigious 
national organization called the Women Leaders’ 
Round Table. For 29 years in a row, New York Life has 
had more women accepted than any other company. 


Far more. Yet, their highest recognition comes from 
the thousands of persons they‘ve helped toward 
greater financial security. 

Yes, women sell life insurance. They also buy 
it. Last year, more than one-quarter of all the policies 
we issued were to women. This year the proportion 
should be even greater. 

So you see that life insurance is for everyone — 
male and female, young or old. Nothing else provides 
financial security as surely, as easily. Ask 
your New York Life Agent to show you. 
She—or he—is a good person to know. 





We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010. Life, Group and Health Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 
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HEN Correspondent 
Bonnie Angelo first met 
Lady Bird Johnson some 13 
years ago, Angelo was a re- 
porter for a Long Island news- 
paper, Lady Bird the wife of 
a US. Senator aspiring to 
the presidency. Mrs. Johnson 
eventually moved to the White 
House, Angelo to TIME’s 
Washington news bureau, and 
their contact with each other 
continued. Last month Angelo 
and Lady Bird were together 
again as the former First Lady 
took time from a hectic sched- 
ule to reflect upon the prob- 
lems of widowhood. Her 
thoughts appear this week in a special story in our Nation section 
Angelo flew to Austin, Texas, and visited Lady Bird at her office 
in the Lyndon Baines Johnson Memorial Library and on the L.B_J. 
Ranch, “It seemed only right that much of our time in Texas was 
spent on the move,” says Angelo. “In her White House years | had 
traveled almost 100,000 miles covering Lady Bird in splendid pal- 
aces and even more splendid wildernesses. This time the questions | 
had to ask were deeply personal, but she talked as perceptively as al- 
ways, with a poetic turn of phrase, unabashed candor and an un- 
quelled sense of joy. She is a truly remarkable woman.” 
oo 

This week, after an absence of nearly five months, TIME’s sister 
magazine LIFE returns to the newsstands in a new form. The oc- 
casion is a LIFE report titled “The Spirit of Israel,” a special edition 
to mark the 25th anniversary of that country’s birth. Ever since 
LIFE suspended publication last December, says LIFE Publisher Gar- 
ry Valk, “we have been searching for ways in which LIFE’s pictorial 
journalism could continue to make a significant contribution to peo- 
ple’s understanding of events and ideas.” 

The special edition is in the traditional large LIFE size, it is 92 
pages long and features more than 140 color pho- 
tographs and 20,000 words of text. It depicts the 
history of Israel from its early days as an in- 
hospitable stretch of sand on the eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean to its growth into one of 
the wealthiest, most militarily powerful nations 
in the Middle East. The issue examines the Israeli 
people and their life-styles, their heritage and 
their hopes for the future. Assembled by a score 
of former LIFE staff members, it contains no ad- 
vertising and sells for $1.50. Itis the first of many 
single-subject issues that LIFE hopes to publish in 
the future. For our part, we are happy to welcome 
back the long-familiar red and white logo 
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New fangled windows 
with old-fashioned character. 
‘AE Andersen Perma-Shield a 


New fangled Perma-Shield® Whar wood core—one of nature’s 
tough durable vinyl that won’t best insulators—helps keep you 
need painting, ends exterior comfortable year-round. Reduces 
maintenance chores and expense.* conducted heat loss and gain more 


efficiently than metal. 

















RANE a 9, WANE Se Dy 
STEERS 


N. old-fashioned 
storm windows to clean, 
install or store. Double- 
pane insulating glass 
instead. Only two glass 
surfaces to clean instead 
of four—cuts cleaning 
chores in half. 





New angled 


Perma-Fit® Fi: 
viny] grilles'gn 
out for easy 
window cleatling. 














pping helps 
keep draftb out, springs 
back to shape indefinitely. 







B i old- 


fashioned charaete 
and natural beatity 
of wood interior tfi 
Paint or stain 

inside trim surfa 
as you please. 


windows when you buy, build or remodel”. 
Mail to: Andersen Corporation, ~ 
Bayport, Minn. 55003 


O I plan to build © I plan to remodela 


1 
| Please send me your free booklet “How to get good 
' 
' 
' 


Before you buy, build or remodel, see an 
Andersen Perma-Shield Window demonstration at 
your local lumber dealer. He’s in the Yellow Pages 














under ‘‘Windows, Wood.” _ 

*Andersen Perma-Shield is available in casement, awning, oubbe- bene: R 

gliding window styles and gliding doors. Exterior of double-hui 7 City. 

however, is protected by a special patented four-step factory finish that . 
won't need painting for at least 10 years, Sta Zip. 
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Cheap air conditioning 
is no bargain. 


Its the same with anything. The 
“cheap” used car that runs on money. 
The ‘cheap’ new roof thats fine till it 
rains. The “cheap” air conditioning that 
doesn't keep 
its cool. 
Cheap is 
usually just 
no bargain. 
















gas air conaoni 
is abargain—the bargain that costs a lit- 

tle more. You save in the long run. With 
the longer life of a quality system. And 
the well-known economy of gas. 

Central gas cooling units have fewer 
moving parts, no compressor. So theres 
less to go wrong. And no other air con- 
ditioners are made with more stainless 
steel than Servel units. They're built to 
last. Precision-made to operate effi- 


ciently. Thats why you may pay more 
for Servel initially. Because quality does 
not come cheap. 
For All-Year* comfort, a Servel gas 
heating-cooling system is the most effi- 
cient kind. It uses less energy, so it helps 
save some of 
our country’s 
valuable ener- 
gy supplies. 
You'll save on 
utility bills. 
Natural 
gas is 
our 


cleanest 

source of 
energy, too. 
It gives you aclean home inside, cleaner 
air outside. So if it’s time you replaced 
your old gas air conditioning unit, stay 
with the best—gas, clean energy for 
today and tomorrow. And remember 
the auanty of Servel—the bargain that 

— costs a little more. 
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The flying car you see above 
isa Fiat 124. 

The man flying the car isa 
Frenchman by the name of Remy 
Jullienne. Europe's greatest living 
stunt driver. 

“In my work, if you want 
to stay alive, you leave nothing to 
chance. 

“Obviously the car is every- 
thing. Before I driveacar I know it 


ATESTIMONIAL ABOUT A CAR, 
FROM A MAN WHOSE LIFE DEPENDS ON ACAR. 


100%. The body and suspension 
must be extraordinarily strong. 
“And mechanically it must 
perform with great precision. 
It must do exactly what I want, 
exactly when I want it. Because if 
Iam even one hundredth ofa 
second off, it is goodbye.” 
Now, since in Europe there 
are 50 different kinds of cars to 
choose from, we thought you'd be 





ay Ss 





interested to know that in the more 
than 100 films Remy Jullienne 
has made he’s done more stunts in 
Fiats than in any other car. 

And the Fiat he prefers to 
drive above all is the Fiat 124. 

A family car. 


pF] 1 ALT | 


The biggest selling car in Europe. 





The Seiberling Supreme 
Steelbelt, The tire you 
need to tackle the bumps. 
grinds and shocks of the 
road. Two muscular belts 
of steel cord resist pene- 
trations and impact. Two 
flexible plies of polyester 
cord smooth out the harsh- 
ness of the road. Drive in 
to your Seiberling dealer 
today, and drive out ona 
better road. For the name of 
your nearest Seiberling 
e dealer, call this toll-free 
2 number 
@ 800-447-4700 
# (illinois residents call 
800-322-4400) 


















JOCK ITCH 
ISN’T SOMETHING 
TO BE TREATED LIGHTL 






Jock Itch is a fungous infection." 
It can become serious, 
It can keep coming back even 
though you try all manner of 
“remedies,” from baby powder 
to petroleum jelly. 

3ut you can get fast relief 
with Cruex®, the spray-on medi- 
cated powder specifically made 
to fight Jock Itch. 

Cruex soothes itchy, inflamed 
skin. Cushions against further 
irritation, And absorbs per- 


spiration (an important factor 
in the growth of Jock Itch fungi 
—tinea cruris). Its medication 
directly attacks susceptible 

fungi. And because you spray 
Cruex on, you can reach into 
hard-to-get-at places and avoid the 
sting or burn of rubbing, dab- 
bing, or smearing. So fight 

Jock Itch seriously (and help keep 
it from recurring) with cooling, 
soothing Cruex. Guaranteed to 
work or your money back. 


CRUEX. THE MEDICATED SPRAY 
SPECIALLY FORMULATED TO FIGHT JOCK ITCH. 
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The Widening Watergate 


Sir / Congratulations to your correspon 
dents for their determination in bringing 
more of the facts of the Watergate “caper 
into the open 

The First Amendment is alive and well 
in this nation, in spite of Justice Department 
and Administration harassment, because so 
many correspondents had the courage and 
integrity to seek out the truth 

KENNETH FOX 

Sebastopol. Calif 


Sir / The American people should now re 
alize to whom they owe a debt of gratitude 
for whatever morality is left in official life 
If the press ever allows itself to be stifled 
by a cunning President or his overzealous 
staff, we, the people, will be the only ones 
to suffer 

BERNICE SIROTA 

Miami Beach 


Sir / “Amnesty” would be something like 
being able to forgive and forget Watergate 
L. LAMONT WILTSEE JR 
Long Beach. Calif 


Sir / The President should resign. That is 
the only honorable course open to him. In 
no self-respecting European democracy 
and perhaps only in that of our allies in 
South Viet Nam, could a regime conceiv 
ably ride out a scandal of the magnitude of 
Watergate. Mr. Nixon, who has delighted 
in setting precedents, should set one more 
and thereby help patch a yawning loophole 
in the Constitution 

JOSEPH B. HAWKINS JR 

Ann Arbor, Mich 


Sir / Hugh Sidey’s “Sadness of Mid-Amer- 
ica” [April 30] sums it up pretty well. but 
what has infuriated me is the President's and 
his unassailably righteous untouchables’ ev 
ident belief in the unfathomable stupidity 
of the average American 

TOM SISTO 

Laguna Beach. Calif 


Sir / Happiness is a McGovern Democrat 
reading Time's Watergate cover story! 
KATHARINE K. MOORE 
Glen Ellyn, Il 


Sir / Little men who rise to positions of 
greatness have to choose between enlarging 
their own characters to suit the office or di 
minishing the office to suit themselves. The 
Nixon men, through the Watergate debacle 
made their choice clear 

CATHY SOETE 

St. Louis 


Sir / I feel sure that spying has been going 
on just as long as we have had two or more 
political parties. The only difference this 
time is that the men were caught. I have 
lost no faith in President Nixon 

CONNIE R. CHAPIS 

Denton. Md 


Sir / 1 am dying to know all about Water- 
gate and the Pentagon papers, but then I 
was dying to know all about Chappaquid 
dick too 

CAROL W. FETTY 

Newport Beach, Calif 


The Energy Crisis 


Sir / [commend Time for its excellent treat 
ment of our world’s worsening energy sit 
uation [May 7]. A significant and commend 
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Great Experiment! | 


Allstate invites you on 
a little excursion that could save you some money 


on your Homeowners Insu —  — | 


D1. Next Saturday, 


"+ when you’re going to Sears to 
‘ buy some tools or something, slip 
your present homeowners 
insurance policy in 
your pocket. 













Drop it off at the Allstate booth at Sears, 
and go on about your shopping. While you’re 
gone, we'll compare your homeowners policy 
with Allstate’s. 





3. When you return, a | 


you may be pleasantly HoeLUxe 
surprised! Maybe we can POLICNERS 
save you some money. That’s (2) 


‘ ” one reason why half of the ewan 
people who buy Allstate Homeowners Insurance =~ 
have switched to us from other companies. 


A : : State Check us. Se 


Youre in good hands. Maybe we Can Save 
you some money. 


Available in most states. Standard rates in Texas 


LETTERS 


able step to promote consumer awareness 
and understanding was your recent Nassau 
conference, which brought together polit- 
ical, business and environmental leaders. 
Perhaps the most difficult task ahead is to 
undertake informed and intelligent discus- 
sion to arrive at solutions to our energy and 
environmental problems. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

US. Senator. West Virginia 

Washington, D.C. 


Controversial Encounters 


Sir / You presented an adversary’s point of 
view on the controversial subject of “haz- 
ardous” encounters [April 30]. 

Encounter is a humanizing way of re- 
lating. enabling people to change and learn 
by having them take responsibility for 
themselves, focus on feelings, and engage 
in feedback. Encounter is relevant to the de- 
velopment of creativity; it can help people 
who live and/or work together get alon 
more happily and productively; it is an ef- 
fective way of dealing with social conflict: 
and it can also serve as a model for all hu- 
man relations. 

S, RICHARD SAUBER 

Boston 


Sir / l appreciated your article on the ques- 
tionable merit of various shadowy encoun- 
ter-therapy programs. It is important that 
laymen informed that techniques such 
as Daniel Casriel’s simply break down the 
patient's psychological balance and result 
in no constructive, integrated experience. 
However, the comparison of encoun- 
ter groups with Arthur Janov's primal ther- 


" apy is completely out of order: The primal 


patient is directed to specific feelings and is 
aided by the therapist to integrate the ex- 
perience, so as not to become subject to 
unconnected, dangerous, psychologically 
damaging feelings. 

DAVID GRANT SVOBODA 

Omaha 


Israel as Miracle 


Sir / The fact that Israel has “grown and 
prospered,” though surrounded by enemies, 
is not, as you described it, “something of a 
miracle” [April 30]. Israel's continued pros- 
perity is instead a result of the successful 
combination of Manifest Destiny and tech- 
nological superiority directed against the 
underdeveloped, poorly organized indige- 
nous population of Palestine. Americans 
should ti be only too familiar with this sort 
of “miracle,” since our own history with re- 
gard to the American Indians is in many 
ways similar to the conflict between Israel 
and the people of Palestine. 

THOMAS K. MANNION 

Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 


Sir / People must realize that the Israeli at- 
tack on the Arabs is justified by the fact that 
one of the Arabs’ major goals is to demol- 
ish Isracl. How can a country strive to sur- 
vive without some means of counterattack? 
After all, the Arabs attacked Israel to be- 
in with. Should such a tiny country not 
fight back? 
BRAD STONER 
Indianapolis 


Sir / All kinds of good things might hap- 
pen in the next 25 years. Lebanon, Jordan 
and Israel could agree to harness common 
rivers for electric power and irrigation. 
Egypt and Israel build a trans-Sinai railway 
from Tel Aviv to Cairo. All the nations of 
the Fertile Crescent join in a Middle East 
Common Market. Kuwait, Saudi Arabia 
and Libya each contribute one-half of 1% 
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of oil revenues toward the education and re- 
settlement of Palestinian refugees. 

Syria could help finance a Disney 
World on the Golan Heights, and Iraq and 
Algeria face each other in a super soccer sta- 
dium at Sharm el Sheikh. Yassir Arafat 
could retire on a pension. Anwar Sadat take 
a job as heagwaiter in a kosher restaurant, 
and Colonel Gaddafi mount his white cam- 
el and ride off into the desert forever. 

So why not? The first 5,733 years are 
the hardest. 

STANLEY SCHWARTZ 

New York City 


Derogatory Term 


Sir / You quoted Father Pedro Arrupe. Su- 
perior General of the Society of Jesus, as 
saying “When we send a man to China, he 
becomes a Chinaman” [April 23]. 

Doesn't he know “Chinaman” is a con- 
temptuous and derogatory term, which is 
resented by the Chinese people? 

VICTOR WEN 

Pacific Grove. Calif. 
® Father Arrupe used the word “Chinese.” 
Time mistakenly used the word “China- 
man” and had no intention of offending. 


Sex and Mao 


Sir / Regarding your article “Sex and Mao 
at Princeton” [April 30]. I was sorry to 
note that you seem to have misread the in- 
troduction to the birth control handbook 
as myopically as Mr. Buckley. The book- 
let does denounce birth control, but not 
birth control as we know it, through con- 
traception. The booklet denounces birth 
control through such methods as India’s 
“voluntary” (i.e., paid) sterilization by 
surgery, a practice that was used as a 
“preventive measure” against hereditary 
mental defectiveness in some states in this 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Miss/Mrs./Mr 
Name (please print) 


Adaress (new, if for change of address) Apt. No 


city 


TO SUBSCRIBE 
TO TIME check 
below and fill in 
your name and 
address above 


C] 1 year $14 


MAIL TO: TIME : 
541 North Fairbanks — ; 
Court, Chicago, 

Illinois 60611 


OR FOR FASTER 
SERVICE you can 
simply call 
800-621-8200 
toll-free. (In Illinois, 
call 800-972-8302.) 








country at the outset of this century. 
Opposition to such practices is not 
Maoist—it is humane. 
CHRISTOPHER SEYMOUR (°76) 
Princeton, N_J. 


Intelligent Signals 


Sir / This is about your very interesting ar- 
ticle “Message from a Star” [April 9] con- 
cerning possible communications from be- 
yond the solar system. 

I would like D.A. Lunan to know that 
in 1920 Guglielmo Marconi told my father, 
Admiral Count Millo, that he was sure he 
had intercepted intelligent signals from out 
of space on the radio station of his yacht 
Electra, 

At that time there were no other radio 
stations on earth, except the ones Marconi 
had started in England and North America 
and the one on his yacht. 

(MRS.) MATILDE MILLO DI SUVERO 

Mill Valley. Calif. 


It Won't Work 


Sir / Reader Beatrice Neal is right, of 
course, in her assertion that God is the key- 
stone to the understanding of the universe 
without whom everything is essentially 
meaningless [April 30], for it is precisely to 
fill this vacuum that man devised the con- 
cept of God in the first place. But try to ca- 
jole a group of disillusioned children into 
believing in Santa Claus again; it won't 
work, and I —— we search elsewhere to 
cure the mass hysteria already enveloping 
the world as man slowly awakens from a 
cherished fairy tale. 

EMIL R. PERNSTEINER 

San Francisco 


The Greatest Game 


Sir / You ask why baseball survives [April 
30]. Is it because baseball does not require 
overt violence or Se arg scoring to keep 
the true fan alert? Is it because hitting a 
baseball—a esi ve fastball with a 
“hop.” a curve that drops 2 ft., or a knuck- 
leball that defies description—is the single 
most difficult feat required in all sports? 

More likely some grand combination 
of these and others. But it doesn’t matter. 
The game survives simply because there are 
fans worthy of it. 

Confined to watching rugby, soccer 
and cricket, I find that the Greatest Game 
is the piece of Americana I miss most. 

LUTHER R. LEWIS 

Peace Corps Volunteer 

Mandeville, Jamaica 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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First soft tip pen designed for gi 


This pen is not one of the things that all the world has been 
waiting for. Crafted in sterling silver and priced at $20, 


it’s an out-and-out luxury. 

Special gift occasions and the very special “Thank you” 
are what this pen was made for 

It makes a memorable gift because you don’t own it 
for a few weeks, or months. It’s a long-term proposition. 
Guaranteed. In writing. If it fails to perform due to defects, 
we will repair or replace it, free. 

Go ahead, pick it up. The heft tells you it’s solid silver 


The Parker 75 Soft Tip Pen in sterlin 
You'll find the distinct 


er is $20. Also in vermeil, $45 


14K gold-fi 
e arrow clip trademark on every Parker, from the famous $1.98 Jotter Ball Pen to the $150 Parker 75 Presidential Pen 


1973 THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE 


ing. The Parker 75. 


Silver that grows more beautiful the more it’s handled. 
Grid-patterned silver that gives the pen balance through 
hours of comfortable use. 

Now get to the real pleasure. Write with the Parker 75 
Soft Tip Pen. This pen is natural in hand, quick on pay 
and free in its response. The simple act of writing 
becomes a new experience in self-expression. 


The Parker 75 Soft PARKER 


Tip Pen: Someone you 
know deserves o World's most wanted pens 


$30; 22K gold electroplate, $15; stair steel, $10, Matching ball pens and pencils 











Tired of the same old line? 


The old line has been a lot of fun. And it 
brought back a sound idea: basic transporta 
hon 


v ideas our 





At Toyota, we've had 
selves about economy. D fferent ideas. In 
different shapes 

We realize people like saving money on 
cars that are attractive, comfortable, and 
suited to American highways 

Thats why we build sedans. Station 
wagons. Luxurious models. Four-wheel 
drives. Hardtops. Pickups. Sporty coupes 

People like styling and comfort. As well 
as saving money. It’s that simple 

There's something else people like with 
their economy. A large helping of fun 

Enter the Toyota Corolla 5-speed, and 


the fun of five forward speeds. (No other 5 


Toyota Celica ST and 
Toyota Corolla 5-speed. 


speed comeswithin a thousand dollars of it. ) 

Or the Toyota Celica ST. 

With standard equipment like a 1968c« 
overhead cam engine, four-on-the-floor, ra 
dial tires, hood vents, racing stripes. tacho 
meter, woodarain accents, reclining bucket 
seats, carpeting, clock, and even a radio 
(Now thats fun.) 

So if you're tired of the same old line, 
remember Toyotas come in different shapes 

We think you may decide it’s the shape 
of things to come 


Bas mpanson of r tacturer ested retail pnce 


See how much car your money can buy. 


TOYOTA 








The 793.80 surprise! 


That’s how little it cost to air condition this entire 
home with Fedders central air conditioning. 


To cool this sprawling ranch type home with Fedders 
quality central air conditioning cost its happy owners the low sum 
of exactly $793.80. And $37.80 of that is tax. The cost included 
labor, materials and even the price of a new furnace. 
How can Fedders contractors do so much for so little? 
Because Fedders makes 640 different central air conditioning 
systems; so there is a Fedders system exactly right for each home. 
Of course every home is different, where you live makes a differ- 
ence too. So does your present heating system. 
It may be you will get even a bigger surprise when your 
Fedders contractor gives you a free estimate for your home. | 
Call him today. He’s in the Yellow Pages. ' 


Fedders Corporation 
The experts in air conditioning. 


Complete details of installation on request. 





At $200 aton,some so 
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Te waste 


shouldn't be wasted. 


b 


Used all-aluminum cans are worth as When you recycle aluminum, you save 


much as $200 a ton. Unfortunately, energy. It takes only 5 percent as 
many communities are just throwing much energy to recycle aluminum as 
them away, and that's what Alcoa it takes to make it the first time 
thinks ought to be stopped Recycling aluminum, then, is very 


There's not another beverage pack- practical. And possible 


aging material quite like aluminum In 1970, Alcoa started a "Yes We Can" 
Only aluminum has all these things campaign to reclaim all-aluminum 
going for it: it’s lightweight, chills cans in the San Diego and Dallas- 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens Fort Worth areas. Since then, over 200 
with a snap, has high scrap value and million cans have been reclaimed for 
can be recycled repeatedly. It’s recycling in those cities alone 
plentiful, too Alcoa will pay as much as $200 a ton 


Pass iton SALCOA 





to any community reclamation center 
for all the used aluminum cans they 
can collect. We'll pay it because alu- 
minum is a practical packaging 
material to recycle 

Alcoa would like to tell you how one 
community established its collection 
center 

Write for our brochure, We'll also 
send you a list of America’s aluminum 
can reclamation centers 

Aluminum Company of America,818-E 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 





The score: 
Avis 7, Hertz O, 
one tie. 


The Wizard of Avis. 


1. The Wizard of Avis is a fully com- 
puterized system. 


‘ae The Wizard of Avis clearly types out 
your entire rental agreement. 


Jean mathematical problems are 


solved by a computer. 


A eine Wizard automatically computes 
your rate and may find that you 
qualify for an even lower rate. 


@Once the Wizard starts typing, it’s 
programmed to get your completed 
rental agreement back to you in less 
than a minute. 


e@When you do have a reservation, we 
do everything in our power to have 
your form filled out when you arrive. 


but do. have a Wizard Number, we're 
equipped to get you a car almost as 
quickly as if you did have a reser- 
vation. 


Jewnen you don't have a reservation, 


@ Should you reserve a car at one air- 
port and end up at another, when 
you have a Wizard Number, we can 
trace and transfer your reservation 
to where you are in a matter of 
seconds. 


Avis rents all makes.. 


Hertz *1 Club. 


—— 
e 
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@ When you do have a reservation, we 
do everything in our power to have 
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Avis. 


features the Plymouth Fury. 


your form filled out when you arrive. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


McCarthy's Ghost 


One of the strangest accusations in 
the Watergate scandal is the charge that 
the press has been guilty of “McCar- 
thyism.” Joe’s unhappy ghost was raised 
most insistently by Wisconsin’s William 
Proxmire, who inherited McCarthy's 
Senate seat and who has privately stat- 
ed that he thinks President Nixon is “up 
to his ears” in the Watergate mess. Said 
Proxmire: the secondhand press ac- 
counts of what White House Counsel 
John W. Dean III told federal inves- 
tigators represent a “McCarthyistic de- 
struction of the President.” Vice Pres- 
ident Spiro Agnew followed with an 
attack on the publication of anonymous 
“hearsay” as “a very short jump from 
McCarthyism.” 

True, the press has published a num 
ber of Watergate disclosures—plainly 
labeled as secondhand—that would not 
be accepted under the rules of evidence 
in a court of law. But the press has no 
power to subpoena witnesses or to Com- 
pel testimony (or, for that matter, to im- 
prison its targets). If a reporter gets in- 
formation from a reliable source who 
insists On anonymity he has no choice 
but to preserve that anonymity, When 
he tries to check an accusation with the 
official involved, that official is free to 
lie about it to a reporter—and some- 
times does 

All this is a long jump indeed from 
Joe's irresponsible guerrilla tactics back 
in the days when McCarthyism was a 
kind of Washington swamp fever. He 
dealt in false allegations that various 
public officials (and distinguished pri- 
vale citizens too) were either Commu- 
nists or dupes of Communism. He at- 
tacked not just alleged Communists but 
also their colleagues, friends and rela- 
tives. He almost never seriously tried 
to check facts. Finally, he was backed 
by a whole apparatus of secret inter- 
rogations and blacklists by which a vic- 
tim could be deprived of reputation and 
livelihood without any chance to defend 
himself. The term McCarthyism should 
be used with precision—as a synonym 
for nothing less than demagoguery and 


deceit 


A Thought on Watergate 


Some of the men involved in the 
scandal might do well to ponder this 
quotation from George Bernard Shaw 
‘Power does not corrupt men; fools, 
however, if they get into a position of 
pow er, corrupt power 
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All Clear, Comrades? 


Resident Russian correspondents in 
at least three East European capitals, 
Warsaw, Bucharest and Belgrade, have 
a pet theory about the Watergate af- 
fair, which is both unintentionally 
amusing as a bit of Byzantine fantasy 
and also revealing about the paranoia 
that still often underlies the Soviet view 
of the world. The theory goes like this 

“Reactionary elements” in the 
American Government, ruling circles 
and big business have been bitterly op- 
posed to Richard Nixon's policy of rap- 
prochement with the Soviet Union 
They were galled by his trip to Mos- 
cow, infuriated by his policy of in- 
creased trade—but the final straw is 
the planned visit by Leonid Brezhnev 
to the U.S. next month. So they have 
got together and cooked up the Wa- 
tergate scandal in order to discredit 
Nixon and sabotage his policy toward 
the Soviet Union 

One incredulous American report- 
ers comment on this scenario: “Then 
how come it’s been liberal newspapers 
and politicians leading the attack on 
Nixon, if the whole thing is a plot by 
the reactionaries?” The Russian come- 
back: “Look at Barry Goldwater. You 
call him a liberal? Wasn't he one of the 
first to talk about impeachment?” 

And so it goes 


Auld Lang Syne 


One of the week's few really engag- 
ing news items, permitting escape from 
Watergate, involves Douglas Stewart 
McKelvy, a Yale man who liked his li- 
quor, his fellow topers and his own 
boozy sense of humor. When he died 
on March 14 of a liver ailment, at age 
41, he left a will that extended his be- 
nevolence, posthumously, to all three 
Along with bequests to his two children, 
he donated $6,000 to each of two fa- 
vorite East Side Manhattan bars “to de- 
fray the cost of liquid refreshments for 
their patrons until such sums shall be ex- 
hausted.” A millionaire by inheritance 
(“He didn’t do anything,” says one 
drinking crony), McKelvy laid down no 
rules about how his money should be 
spent, whether on friends or strangers, 
regular customers or freeloaders. The 
manager at one bar, Gregory's Corner, 
has decided to start a guest book and 
to admit only the regulars to any party 
he throws with the gift hat's a lot of 
booze, a lot of pouring,” he says. “We 
don't want to throw open the doors. In 
a little place like this, the money could 
be forever.” 











Above: President Nixon at Republican 
fund-raising dinner; below: With Agnew 
at G.O.P. dinner; right: Business as 
usual at White House swearing-in. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Trying to Govern as the Fire Grows Hotter 


Let me remind you that the finest 
steel has to go through the hottest fire 


P* sipeNtT Nixon used that self- 
reassuring image last week at a 
White House staff meeting. The next 
day, he repeated it at a Cabinet meet- 
ing. It so inspired him that he repeated 
it once again at a Republican fund-rais- 
ing dinner. Nixon and his far from 
steely Administration desperately need- 
ed reassurance: the fire kept getting hot- 
ter, and at times it seemed to be out of 
control. The dominant question each 
day was: What next? 

Former Attorney General John 
Mitchell, once Nixon's closest political 
adviser, was indicted for perjury and 
conspiracy to defraud; so was Nixon's 
chief campaign fund raiser, former 
Commerce Secretary Maurice Stans. 
The arduously prepared prosecution of 
Daniel Ellsberg for leaking the Penta- 
gon papers was dismissed because of 
Government wiretapping, burglary and 
other misconduct. 

It also turned out that the CIA had 
provided the tools and disguises used 
in raiding the office of Ellsberg’s for- 
mer psychiatrist, and that approval of 
their use had come from General Rob- 
ert Cushman, then deputy head of the 
CIA and now Commandant of the U.S. 
Marine Corps. For years the American 
left had drawn a picture of the U.S 
spied on by a sort of combined super 
CIA-FBI dominated by lawless and hid- 
den money. Once dismissed as paranoid 
fantasies, such visions now acquired a 
touch of nightmarish truth 

Washington talked of little else. At 
a luncheon given by Pat Nixon for Sen- 
ators’ wives, the topic was discussed in 
muted voices, for the Watergate con- 
spirators had sabotaged several Dem- 
ocratic Senators’ presidential cam- 
paigns. Comedians performing in the 
capital were egged on to do Watergate 
routines. Audiences hooted at a parody 
of Nixon's re-election slogan: “Four 
more years—with two off for good be- 
havior.” More ominously, there was 
open speculation, in print as well as in 
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conversation, about the President's be- 
ing impeached or having to resign. Even 
Nixon's bitterest foes dreaded the pros- 
pect, if only because it would mean 
President Spiro Agnew. Congressman 
Henry Reuss, a liberal Democrat, made 
a rather fantastic proposal for the res- 
ignations of both Nixon and Agnew 

The once awesome facade of pres- 
idential power was eroding. Congress, 
strengthened by the Watergate revela- 
tions, began asserting its authority. For 
the first time, the House rebelled against 
the President's Viet Nam policies. By 
219 to 188, it voted to cut off funds for 
the continued bombing of Cambodia 
The Administration announced that it 
would continue to bomb anyway, using 
contingency funds appropriated earlier 

Betrayed. In the Senate, which will 
open its televised Watergate hearings 
this week, the Judiciary Committee sub- 
jected Attorney General-designate El- 
liot Richardson to sharp questioning 
about his appointment of a special pros- 
ecutor for Watergate. The issue: Would 
Richardson or the prosecutor be ulti- 
mately responsible? The Senators may 
very well hold up Richardson's appoint- 
ment until they are satisfied that the spe- 
cial prosecutor will be truly indepen- 
dent. In an attempt to reassure the 
Senate, Richardson declared: “I am 
among those Republican officeholders 
who feel betrayed by the shoddy dis- 
play of morals by people whose activ- 
ities have recently come to light.” 

Trying to govern in the midst of the 
crisis, trying to fill the gaping holes 
caused by the resignation of ten offi- 
cials involved in Watergate, the Pres- 
ident made a series of major new ap- 
pointments (see chart following page) 
Either unwilling or unable to bring in 
outsiders, the President kept reshuffling 
familiar and trusted figures—some of 
whom had only recently been reas- 
signed and had just begun to master 
their new jobs. 

A big boost to White House morale 
was provided by the return of John Con- 
nally, former Treasury Secretary and 
prospective presidential candidate, 


who, though rumored to be the next Sec- 
retary of State, agreed only to join the 
White House as an unpaid, untitled ad- 
viser. Taking leave from his Houston 
law practice, Connally plans to spend 
at least three days a week at the White 
House, working initially on the reorga- 
nization of the staff, energy policy, and 
wage and price controls. “I'm here to 
help,” the newly converted Republican 
drawled. “I'll devote as much time as 
may be needed, and I'll arrange my cal- 
endar accordingly.” 

The President's other major 
appointments: 

> James R. Schlesinger, 44, who 
was named director of the CIA only 
three months ago, to become Secretary 
of Defense. Nixon's first choice was Da- 
vid Packard, who had earlier served as 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, but Pack- 
ard was reluctant to return to the pres- 
sures of Washington. Schlesinger, a 
proven administrator with few political 
ties, inspired ardent loyalty among his 
staffers when he directed the Atomic 
Energy Commission during Nixon's 
first term. At the CIA, he had begun a re- 
duction in cloak-and-dagger operations, 
but he leaves that task unfinished. 

> William E. Colby, 53, replaces 
Schlesinger at the CIA. A professional 
intelligence expert, Colby has worked 
for the CIA since 1951, keeping what 
colleagues call a very low profile. Mov- 
ing to Viet Nam in 1959, he eventually 
took charge of all CIA operations there, 
later defending them before a congres- 
sional investigating committee. His pro- 
motion is said to represent a new pol- 
icy of assigning more top jobs to 
Government career men 

> J. Fred Buzhardt Jr., 49, general 
counsel of the Defense Department, 
moves to the White House to work in 
conjunction with Watergate investiga- 
tors, thus freeing Acting Counsel Leon- 
ard Garment to assume the duties pre- 
viously performed by the ousted John 
Dean. From 1958 to 1966, Buzhardt 
served as an aide to Senator Strom 
Thurmond. Shifting to Defense in 
1970, he turned down a request by G 
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JAMES SCHLESINGER 


THE NATION 


GOING AROUND IN CIRCLES 


Schlesinger 


Richardson 


DEPT. OF 
JUSTICE 


Buzhardt 


Connally 





Gordon Liddy to take a peek at the de- 
partment’s files on Daniel Ellsberg. 
Clear it with the Justice Department 
first, said Buzhardt, showing more in- 
dependence and sense than numerous 
other bureaucrats 

As he reshuffled his Administration, 
Nixon also decreed a new atmosphere 
at the White House. After months of 
trying to centralize all decision making, 
the President decided to decentralize 
“It doesn't mean we are abandoning our 
principles,” he explained. “But we are 
changing our way of working.” He dis- 
mantled his super Cabinet before it even 
had a chance to function. “We have to 
eliminate the feeling that barriers exist 
between my office and the Cabinet,” he 
said. At the first meeting with the staff 
that General Alexander Haig is inher- 


JOHN CONNALLY 
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iting from the vanished H.R. Haldeman, 
Haig instructed them not to issue too 
many orders to department and agen- 
cy heads. “Let’s be sure those fellows 
who have the responsibility for making 
decisions have enough latitude to do 
so,” Haig said 

The once isolated White House 
staffers were encouraged to get around 
more—see Congressmen, see newsmen 
William Timmons’ congressional liai- 
son staff is to be increased. Reporters ac- 
customed to being shunned or rebuked 
found their phone calls were being re- 
turned and appointments scheduled 

The fallen, meanwhile, were keep- 
ing up a brave front. “I’m enjoying my 
freedom,” Ehrlichman told TIME. “I 
really like these shorter days. I have 
time at home, time for my kids.” And 
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even time for tennis. What of his fu- 
ture if he is exonerated? “We are just 
taking one day at a time.” 

So does the White House as it be- 
gins to attend to the nation’s business 
again. Some of its activity is mere flack- 
ery; many of the federal departments 
have been asked to supply news of ac- 
complishments in order to offset Wa- 
tergate. “We've been getting hysterical 
requests for stuff from the White 
House,” says an Administration public- 
ity man. “But we just don’t have any- 
thing to give them.” 

The White House domestic council 
is cranking up again under the super- 
vision of Ehrlichman’s replacement, 
Kenneth Cole. Staffers have resumed 
work on proposals for Congress on rev- 
enue sharing and energy policy. Last 
week Nixon spent four hours with Cole 
discussing revisions of the bill to set up 
an independent corporation to handle 
legal services for the poor. Next week 
there will be a proposal to Congress for 
a bipartisan commission on election- 
campaign reforms. 

Up on His Feet. There is evidence 
that Nixon has still not grasped the mag- 
nitude of Watergate. At the funereal 
Republican fund-raising dinner, which 
had been scheduled long before and 
could not be put off (as Barry Gold- 
water and other Republican stalwarts 
proposed), he tried to speak as though 
Watergate were behind him. “We are 
not going to allow this deplorable in- 
cident to deter us or deflect us from 
going forward toward achieving [our] 
great goals,” he told the party faithful 

His White House aides, some of 
them recent appointees, spread the 
word that the President had bounced 
back, “He is up on the balls of his feet,” 
said one staffer. “There is no sense that 
Watergate is over, but the terrain has 
been defined and there is no longer that 
awful uncertainty about the future.” 

That was clearly an exaggeration 
The President's future is indeed uncer- 
tain. It is true that some of the men 
whom Nixon is appointing and relying 
on are, for all their familiarity, several 
cuts above the ones that have been 
dropped. They may be able to save him 
from his worst impulses, so assiduously 
encouraged by the departed palace 
guard. Optimists are talking about Nix- 
on’s “third term” now that Watergate 
has demolished so many of his second- 
term plans 

But the President has not even be 
gun to cut through the country’s sus- 
picion that he was more deeply involved 
in Watergate than he has admitted. In 
the coming weeks and months of tes- 
timony, not a great deal more evidence 
will be needed to involve him directly 
and to make his position nearly unten 
able. Even if such evidence is not forth- 
coming, the steady hammering of ques- 
tions and revelations, the unfolding on 
TV of the sordid details of moral cor- 
ruption in the White House, will make 
it quite a problem for him to recover 
from Watergate 
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HE Watergate drama shifts this week 

to the marble-pillared, chandelier-lit 
Senate Caucus Room, scene of the Tea- 
pot Dome investigation and the Army- 
McCarthy hearings. Such is the demand 
for seats that for the first time in Sen- 
ate history tickets are being issued for 
the 200 public places 

With scores of witnesses due to tes- 
fy, the hearings are expected to last 
until next fall—perhaps longer, depend- 
ing on what the probe unearths. The 
committee comprises four Democrats 
and three Republicans chosen by the 
Senate leadership of both parties 
SAM J. ERVIN JR., 76, chairman, a Dem- 
ocrat from North Carolina, is perhaps 
more suited for the job than any other 
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A Guide: Who's Investigating What 


be prodded into serving on the commit- 
tee. “I don’t have the time nor the re- 
sources nor the inclination to be a pri- 
vate eye,” he explains. Whatever Ervin 
does will be all right with Talmadge 
LOWELL P. WEICKER JR., 42. first-term 
Republican Senator ‘from Connecticut, 
is the most controversial member of the 
committee. By conducting his own in- 
vestigation of John Dean and others, 
he has run afoul of his fellow commit- 
tee members, who have publicly rep- 
rimanded him. Primed for a vendetta 
against the White House guard, he may 
provide explosive moments before the 
cameras 

Most of the questioning will prob- 
ably be done by the committee's chief 
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THE SENATE'S WATERGATE COMMITTEE CHIEF COUNSEL SAMUEL DASH PREPARES FOR HEARINGS 


member of the Senate. His political am- 
bitions behind him, he is respected for 
his fairness and for an understanding 
of constitutional issues that he gained 
from service on the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court 

HOWARD H. BAKER JR., 47, ranking Re- 
publican member, is a moderate con- 
servative from Tennessee who still has 
political ambitions (he has twice tried 
to gain the Senate G.O.P. leadership) 
Working closely with Ervin, he will try 
to get at the truth without alienating 
his fellow Republicans 

EDWARD J. GURNEY, 59, first Republi- 
can to be elected to the Senate from 
Florida since Reconstruction, is a loyal 
supporter of the Nixon Administration 
If the Democratic members get too 
rough on the White House, he can be 
counted on to set them straight 

DANIEL K. INOUYE, 48, Democrat from 
Hawaii, is assistant majority whip. A 
combat veteran who lost his right arm 
in World War II, he is likely to be one 
of the most aggressive interrogators 
JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 57, Democrat 
from New Mexico, served eight years 
in the House before he was elected to 
the Senate in 1964. Not a Senate pow- 
er, he is likely to follow Ervin’s lead 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 59, a Georgia 
Democrat, is a plain-spoken, cigar- 
chomping Senate veteran who had to 
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jury twelve days before the Watergate 
break-in last June, it has returned in- 
dictments against seven conspirators, all 
now convicted, and many more indict- 
ments are expected. A rather typical 
Washington jury—about two-thirds of 
its members are black and more than 
half are women—it began by passively 
following the guidance of Assistant U.S 
Attorney Earl J. Silbert, but it soon de- 
veloped an eagerness to interrogate wit- 
nesses under the lead of Foreman Vla- 
dimir Pregelj, a Yugoslav-born econo- 
mist at the Library of Congress 

>» The Federal Grand Jury in New 
York. Following up a long probe by 
the SEC, it began an investigation in late 
January of the $200,000 contribution 
by Financier Robert Vesco to the Com- 
mittee for the Re-Election of the Pres- 
ident (C.R.P.). After last week’s indict- 
ment of Vesco, John Mitchell, Maurice 
Stans and Harry L. Sears, it may hand 
up more indictments during its remain- 
Ing six months. In other grand jury ac- 
tion, a federal panel in Orlando, Fla 
has indicted G.O.P. Operative Donald 
Segretti for distributing a phony letter 
on Edmund Muskie’s stationery accus- 
ing Hubert Humphrey and Henry M 
Jackson of sexual misconduct. 

> The General Accounting Office 
Charged with reporting violations of the 
1971 campaign-spending act, the con- 
gressional watchdog has taken numer- 
ous complaints to the Justice Depart- 
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counsel, Samuel Dash, 48, who heads a 
staff of 39. Dash’s credentials are im- 
peccable: he served as a district attor- 
ney in Philadelphia, teaches law at 
Georgetown, and wrote a book on elec- 
tronic surveillance, The Eavesdroppers 
Working alongside him is Chief Minor- 
ity Counsel Fred D. Thompson, a 
scourge of moonshiners as a federal 
prosecutor in Tennessee 

So extensive is the Watergate scan- 
dal, so complex is it in detail that it has 
inspired several other investigations, all 
operating more or less simultaneously 

> The Federal Grand Jury in Wash- 
ington. Convened as a routine grand 





ment and given them wide publicity 
Justice has levied a total of eight fines 
of $1,000 each against C.R.P 

>» The U.S. Justice Department. Ini- 
tially, Attorney General Richard Klein- 
dienst and Henry Petersen, chief of the 
Criminal Division, ordered the FBI not 
to track down the sources of the cam- 
paign contributions that financed Wa- 
tergate, But as the scandal has widened 
and pressures have built, both the FBI 
and federal prosecutors have been giv- 
en a freer hand. The FBI is currently 
checking into several angles, including 
the Los Angeles break-in at the office 
of Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist 
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INVESTIGATIONS/COVER STORY 


The Inquest Begins: Getting Closer to Nixon 


The defendants unlawfully, willful- 
ly, and knowingly did combine, con- 
spire, confederate and agree together 
and with each other to commit offenses 
against the United States ... to defraud 
the United States and agencies thereof 

.. interfering with and obstructing law- 
ful governmental functions by deceit, 
craft, trickery and means that are 
dishonest. 


HE words of accusation were almost 

brutal in their bluntness. But now 
they were hurled, not by some unnamed 
news source or unspecified Government 
investigator, but by a federal grand jury 
in the cold language of criminal indict- 
ments. They were directed not at some 
shadowy spooks and wiretappers with 
unfamiliar names, but at two of the 
most prominent and influential former 
members of Richard Nixon's Admin- 
istration: Attorney General John N 
Mitchell and Commerce Secretary 
Maurice H. Stans. 

Thus, in a separate case, but one 
clearly related to Watergate, the first 
high officials stood formally accused. So 
far the criminal charges against them 
did not directly bear on Watergate, but 
they obviously reflected the amorality 
and the motives behind the wiretap and 
the many connecting offenses. Obvious- 
ly also, the indictments were only the 
beginning of a long inquest that would 
produce many more charges. 

Mitchell and Stans became the first 
former Cabinet officials accused of a 
crime since the Teapot Dome oilfield- 
leasing scandal of 50 years ago.* They 


*The only other former Cabinet members ever in- 
dicted for a crime were Secretary of Interior Al 
bert B. Fall and Attorney General Harry M. Dau- 
gherty, both because of Teapot Dome 





MITCHELL AFTER INDICTMENT 
Justice obstructed. 
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stand charged with being so eager to se- 
cure campaign contributions for the re- 
election of President Nixon that they 
used their great influence to help a 
financier, Robert L. Vesco, in his deep 
troubles with the Government. Then 
they tried repeatedly to conceal the fact 
that Vesco had contributed $200,000 in 
cash to the Nixon re-election committee 
(see box page 18). 

Formally, the indictments charge 
Mitchell and Stans with conspiring to 
obstruct justice, conspiring to defraud 
the U.S., and perjury. Each man is ac- 
cused of lying six times to the grand 
jury, which had been meeting in Man- 
hattan for three months on the Vesco 
matter. Announcing the indictments in 
a halting voice, U.S. Attorney Whitney 
North Seymour Jr., a devoted Repub- 
lican who was appointed by Nixon 
when Mitchell headed the Justice De- 
partment, declared: “I regard this as a 
sad day in a series of sad days for those 
concerned about integrity in the admin- 
istration of justice.” 

Crossfire. Indeed it was. More than 
any other person in Nixon's official fam- 
ily, Mitchell had symbolized the Ad- 
ministration’s dedication to stern law 
enforcement and its opposition to any 
coddling of criminals by soft judges. 
Nixon's most intimate confidant as a 
law partner and campaign manager, he 
was the man Nixon had selected to be- 
come Attorney General after declaring 
to cheers in his 1968 speech accepting 
the Republican Party's presidential 
nomination: “If we are going to restore 
order and respect for law in this coun- 
try, there is one place we are going to 
begin: we are going to have a new At- 
torney General.” 

Even more than Mitchell, Maurice 
Stans represented the inner establish- 
ment of the Republican Party, having 
served as a major G.O.P. link with 
corporations and businessmen back 
through the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, in which he was Director of the 
Budget. Stans became Nixon’s Com- 
merce Secretary in 1969 and left in Feb- 
ruary 1972 to become the chief fund 
raiser for the Nixon campaign. 

The indictments are, of course, yet 
to be tested under the crossfire of ques- 
tioning in courts. Both men issued sharp 
denials of any wrongdoing and ex- 
pressed confidence that the judicial pro- 
cess will clear them of all guilt. But the 
charges (which carry possible, although 
highly unlikely sentences of up to 50 
years in prison) may be only the first 
criminal proceedings against the two 
former Cabinet members. 

Both Mitchell and Stans have been 
deeply implicated in the Watergate 
scandal itself and are under investiga- 
tion by the federal grand jury in Wash- 
ington that is probing the affair. Stans 


was the Nixon moneyman whose boun- 
tiful safe financed the actual burglary 
and wiretapping of Democratic Nation- 
al Headquarters in the Watergate com- 
plex last June. It may also have fur- 
nished the conspirators with hush 
money to cover up White House in- 
volvement in that illegal eavesdropping. 
Mitchell, who has reversed earlier de- 
nials and admitted attending meetings 
at which the wiretapping was proposed. 
will almost certainly be indicted by the 
Washington jury. 

Mitchell and Stans will also be 
called before the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Presidential Campaign Activ- 
ities, headed by North Carolina Sena- 
tor Sam Ervin Jr., which is scheduled 
to begin its televised public hearings this 
Thursday. They may well turn out to 
be not only one of the most absorbing 
and significant television series ever, but 
also one of the most fateful political 
dramas in US. history. 

The week before the hearings 
brought an unrelenting succession of 
new reports and revelations which the 
committee will have to consider 
Among the most sensational: 

> L. Patrick Gray, Nixon's person- 
ally chosen acting FBI director, asserts 
that he warned the President just three 
weeks after the arrests at the Water- 
gate that some of his aides were inter- 
fering with a full investigation into the 
wiretapping and thus, in effect, were al- 
ready starting a cover-up operation. 
Gray made this claim last week to Sen- 
ator Lowell Weicker Jr.. a member of 
the Ervin committee, and repeated it in 
a milder version to the committee staff. 
If it is true, Nixon not only disregarded 
news of White House involvement for 
some ten months, as he has conceded, 





FORMER SECRETARY STANS 
Money talked. 
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but he also ignored the warning of the 
nation’s highest police official 

> John W. Dean III, the President's 
counsel who was abruptly fired by Nix- 
on on April 30, contends that the Pres- 
ident asked him to sign a resignation 
and a confession that he, Dean, alone 
had tried to conceal the White House in- 
volvement in Watergate. Dean refused 
Moreover, he insists that he never gave 
Nixon a report that cleared all of his 
aides of involvement. That would make 
an outright lie of Nixon’s press-confer- 
ence statement of last Aug. 29 that 
Dean’s investigation had produced such 
a conclusion—unless someone above 
Dean had misled the President. 

> Convicted Wiretapper James W 
McCord Jr, contends that unnamed 
high officials urged that the defendants 
in the Watergate wiretapping case claim 
that the operation was directed and au- 
thorized by the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Attorneys handling the case 
felt that top CIA officials would main- 
lain “a discreet silence” and would go 
along with this defense. 

> Before the Government's case 
against Pentagon Papers Defendants 
Daniel Ellsberg and Anthony Russo was 
thrown out of court (see page 28), un- 
named Justice Department officials said 
that Nixon twice in the past three weeks 
had tried to keep the department from 
informing Judge William Matthew 
Byrne Jr. that the office of Ellsberg’s 
psychiatrist had been broken into by co- 
vert agents operating on orders from 
people in the White House. Nixon re- 
luctantly agreed to pass along this in- 
formation only after high Justice De- 
partment officials repeatedly advised 
him that the Los Angeles court had ev- 
ery right to know, 

> TIME has traced the missing rec- 
ords of FBI wiretaps, including the in- 
terception of a Daniel Ellsberg conver- 
sation in 1971 that contributed to the 
dismissal of the Pentagon papers case 
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On the orders of Robert C. Mardian, 
then an Assistant Attorney General, the 
records were taken from the files of FBI 
Chief J. Edgar Hoover by one of his 
deputies, William Sullivan, and turned 
over to Mardian. They went from Mar- 
dian to the White House office of John 
Ehrlichman, chief domestic affairs ad- 
viser. Whether they were destroyed, 
which would be a criminal offense, or 
are still in the White House is not 
known. TIME also learned that summa- 
ries of the conversations picked up by 
these taps, which were on the telephones 
of some newsmen and Administration 
officials, were sent by the FBI to the of- 
fice of H.R. Haldeman, White House 
chief of staff. 

> The Watergate contamination 
spread ever more widely as it was re- 
vealed that—in response to requests 
from White House officials—the CIA 
and the State Department had helped 
Convicted Wiretapper E. Howard Hunt 
Jr. carry out covert activities. These in- 
volved either the investigation of Ells- 
berg or the fabrication of cables falsely 
implicating President John Kennedy in 
the assassination of South Viet Nam's 
President Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963. 

To sift these and other conflicting 
claims of guilt, innocence and complic- 
ity, the Ervin committee intends to 
begin in a low-key, methodical manner. 
The first witness will be Robert C. Odle 
Jr., Director of Administration for the 
Nixon re-election committee, who will 
describe how the committee was set up 
and operated. Next will be one of the 
policemen who discovered the five men 
hiding sheepishly behind a desk in an 
office at Democratic headquarters at 
2 a.m. on June 17. Then some of the 
convicted conspirators will tell their 
now-familiar stories of how and why 
they bugged, burgled and bungled. An- 
other early witness will be Sally Har- 
mony, secretary to Convicted Wiretap- 
per G. Gordon Liddy. She will tell about 


The Tools of Watergate 


HE arrested Watergate burglars were well 

equipped with spying and break-in gear, as 
shown by the tools and papers confiscated from 
them by Washington police. Among the items 
seized, counterclockwise from lower right: metal 
mouthpiece that disguises the voice when speak- 
ing on the telephone; Social Security card with 
phony name, used by Conspirator E. Howard Hunt Jr.: tape, 
screwdriver, pliers, flashlight and other burglar’s tools. Lower left 
phone numbers found on a Watergate conspirator listing Hunt's 
White House number. This was one of the primary clues that led 
police to trace the break-in plot to the White House. 





typing summaries of the illegally inter- 
cepted Democratic conversations, 

The most compelling early witness 
will be Convicted Conspirator McCord 
His sensational charges that high offi- 
cials had ordered the wiretapping, then 
paid the arrested men to plead guilty 
and keep quiet, helped break the case 
wide open. Some of his charges have 
since been at least partly corroborated 
by others who have testified to the grand 
jury or Senate investigators. 

Probably the next most volatile ear- 
ly witness will be Hugh Sloan Jr., who 
was treasurer of the Nixon re-election 
committee at the time of the wiretap- 
ping. He has claimed that at least two 
higher officials urged him to lie to the 
grand jury about payments to the Wa- 
tergate conspirators. The officials, said 
Sloan in a sworn deposition, were Jeb 
Stuart Magruder, Nixon's deputy cam- 
paign manager, and Frederick LaRue, 
an assistant at the re-election commit- 
tee. This happened within a few weeks 
of the Watergate arrests, Sloan claims 
When he tried to warn John Ehrlich- 
man about this, the President's adviser 
told him that he did not want to hear 
about it. Sloan says he also tried to tell 
Dwight Chapin, then Nixon's appoint- 
ments secretary, but Chapin brushed 
him off, saying: “The important thing 
is to protect the President.” 

Perhaps weeks later will come the 
potentially explosive testimony of fired 
Counsel John Dean—if arrangements 
can be made by the Ervin committee 
to grant him some kind of immunity 
against prosecution in return for his sto- 
ry. Dean insists that he can directly im- 
plicate Nixon in the massive cover-up 
that followed the Watergate break-in 
That may put such later and climactic 
witnesses as Ousted White House Aides 
Ehrlichman and Haldeman even more 
on the defensive. Also late in the order 
of witnesses are Stans and Mitchell 

The hearings, which will be held in 
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Senate Caucus Room 318, the cham- 
ber in which the celebrated Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings unfolded in 1954, will 
be historic because they involve the very 
viability of the President as a national 
leader. More than all of the rather lim- 
ited and ponderous movements of the 
courts, the wide-ranging freedom of the 
Senate hearings can make or break the 
President and his men. The Ervin com- 
mittee is concerned not solely with 
criminal activity but also with the 
broader questions of protecting presi- 
dential elections against deceitful and 
uncthical practices 

While the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings all but destroyed the wild-swing- 
ing Wisconsin Senator—as much by the 
exposure of his whining, bullying man- 
ner (“Point of order, point of order”) 
as by the revelation of his methods—the 
Ervin hearings can crucially affect the 
whole Nixon Administration. Ervin has 
suggested that he might even summon 
the President himself to testify, if need 
be, to get at the truth. With typical un- 
derstatement, Ervin says: “I know of 
no law that says that the President is ex- 
empt from the duties which devolve on 
other citizens.” 

What clearly is shaping up is an epic 
test of credibility in which the central 
issue will be whether Nixon can polit- 
ically survive. The President's closest 
aides, Ehrlichman and Haldeman, will 
almost certainly proclaim Nixon's to- 
tal ignorance of any Watergate cover- 
up. In the process, they will be insisting 


upon their own innocence as well. 
Standing against them will be John 
Dean, who will argue that the other 
three are still conspiring to avoid dis- 
closure of the full truth 

Dean’s word, of course, must be 
treated with caution, since his personal 
stake is high. He is maneuvering for the 
broadest kind of immunity against pros- 
ecution, and may be trying to favorably 
influence any later criminal trial of his 
own. Yet it seems unlikely that Dean 
would enter into a showdown with the 
President without considerable ammu- 
nition. Indeed, his recent record for re- 
vealing unpleasant truths is impressive. 

“We Can’‘t.” It was Dean who first 
told Justice Department prosecutors in 
the Watergate case that there had been 
a White House-directed burglary of 
psychiatric records in the Ellsberg case 
It also was Dean who informed the pros- 
ecutors that there had been meetings in 
Attorney General Mitchell's office at 
which plans for the Watergate bugging 
were discussed. First mentioned by Mc- 
Cord, these meetings were mere hear- 
say until Dean confirmed that he had 
been present at them, along with Mitch- 
ell, Liddy and Magruder. Dean's rey- 
elations caused Magruder to admit that 
he had lied to the grand jury. 

A close associate of Dean's has giv- 
en TIME the following account of 
Dean’s position in the White House in- 
fighting over the scandal. Some of the 
points have also been backed by his law- 
yers. Their story: 


Dean never made an investigation 
for the President that showed that no 
one then “presently employed™ by the 
White House had been involved in 
Watergate. as Nixon announced on 
Aug. 29. Dean can produce his office 
logs for the period. He and his attrac- 
tive wife Maureen have been working 
into the nights to gather this evidence 
on Dean’s daily office activities. The rec- 
ords give no indication that he filed such 
a report and will substantiate Dean's 
claim that he did not even meet with 
Nixon between the Watergate arrests 
and the President's statement. 

In March Dean was called into Nix- 
on’s office, where the President gave 
him two papers and asked him to sign 
them. One was a virtual confession that 
Dean alone in the White House had con- 
cealed facts in the Watergate case. The 
other was his resignation. 

“What about Ehrlichman and Hal- 
deman?” Dean asked the President 

“They have given verbal assurance 
[that they were not part of a cover-up],” 
Nixon replied 

Dean then said that he would not 
sign any such papers unless the other 
two aides would do so as well. Dean 
told the President: “We can’t do this 
The whole truth has to get out.” 

The President then directed Dean 
to draft his own letter of resignation 
and show it to him. Dean, still resist- 
ing, later returned to Nixon's office and 
said he could not do this. “Nixon was 
mad,” Dean claims. The President told 


It Started with $200,000 in a Worn Briefcase 
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HE accusations raised in the grand 

jury indictments of John Mitchell 
and Maurice Stans—along with a noto- 
rious financial freebooter and a leading 
New Jersey Republican—form a sleazy 
story that might well give pause to even 
the most hardened ward heeler. 

At the heart of the matter is the se- 
cret Nixon campaign contribution of 
$200,000 in cash that was paid to Stans 
by Financier Robert L. Vesco. The in- 
dictments assert that Mitchell and Stans 
reciprocated by aiding Vesco in his un- 
successful efforts to quash a Securities 
and Exchange Commission probe into 
his “looting” of a huge mutual-fund 
complex. The go-between was Harry L. 
Sears, head of Nixon's re-election drive 
in New Jersey, onetime Republican 
majority leader in the state's senate and 
a director of International Controls 
Corp., which Vesco dominated. 

Vesco early in 1971 also gained con- 
trol of International Overseas Services, 
the mutual-fund complex founded by 
Bernard Cornfeld that marketed its 
shares mostly to middle-income Euro- 
peans. In one of the largest security- 
fraud suits ever brought by the SEC, 
Vesco and his associates were charged 
last Nov. 27 with selling off $224 mil- 
lion worth of 1.0.S.-held stocks—caus- 


ing grave losses to investors—and salt- 
ing the money away in banks and 
dummy companies that the accused 
controlled. Last week's indictments 
specify the following: 

In mid-1971 Harry Sears first went 
to Mitchell for help in impeding the SEC 
investigation. Sears approached Mitch- 
ell again in January 1972 to ask the At- 
torney General to arrange a meeting for 
him with SEC Chairman William Casey 
to discuss the case. On March 8, 1972 
Vesco met with Stans and offered to do- 
nate as much as $500,000 to the Com- 
mittee for the Re-Election of the Pres- 
ident if Stans and Mitchell would help 
in restraining the SEC. Stans requested 
that Vesco make a $250,000 contribu- 
tion—in cash. 

. 

Vesco drew the money out of a bank 
in the Bahamas (probably some of the 
cash he had stashed there after selling 
1.0.S. stocks belonging to trusting in- 
vestors). He did not get around to hand- 
ing it over until three days after a new 
and much tougher campaign-contribu- 
tion law went into effect, requiring the 
public reporting of any donation larger 
than $100. 

On the morning of April 10 Sears 
flew from New York City to Washing- 
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Dean that the young counsel must 
“shoulder the burden” and that there 
was to be no full “airing.” Moreover, 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman would stay 
on his staff. It was then that Dean de- 
cided that the other three—Nixon, Hal- 
deman and Ehrlichman—were trying to 
pin the entire cover-up on him. He is- 
sued his celebrated statement that he 
did not intend to become “a scapegoat” 
—and went to the Justice Department 
to talk to the prosecutors. 

Dean also took a more concrete step 
to protect himself before he was fired: 
he carried away nine documents from 
his files and placed them in a safe de- 
posit box in Virginia’s Alexandria Na- 
tional Bank, not far from where he lives. 
He gave the keys to Judge John J. Si- 
rica, who had presided over the orig- 
inal Watergate trial and been the main 
force in pushing the case beyond the 
low-level convictions. 

Last week the White House filed a 
motion with Judge Sirica to have those 
documents returned. “We want the orig- 
inals back. They're our papers, goddam- 
mit,” said a White House official. He 
added: “If any one thinks that we're go- 
ing to do anything sneaky, let the court 
hang on to a copy.” Judge Sirica sched- 
uled a hearing for this week on what to 
do with the Dean documents. 

Yet at the same time, other Justice 
Department authorities were knocking 
down the importance of those papers. 
The New York Times quoted one such 
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tional security documents 
that “have nothing to do 
with anything.” Another 
told the Times that Dean 
cannot implicate the Pres- 
ident in any way, adding: 
“We have debriefed Dean 
from A to Z.” 

Partly in response, 
Dean contended in a state- 
ment that unspecified per- 
sons were waging a cam- 
paign “to discredit me 
personally in the hope of 
discrediting my testimony. There is a 
concerted effort to ‘get me.’ ” 

All this is part of a complex battle 
over immunity. Dean is demanding a 
full-immunity “bath,” under which he 
would tell everything he knows in re- 
turn for the assurance that he cannot 
be prosecuted in any way. The Ervin 
committee is seeking a more limited 
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be prosecuted later, but Jus- 
tice Department attorneys 
would have to show that any evidence 
they used against Dean was derived in- 
dependently of his public testimony. 
The department is resisting any immu- 
nity at all for Dean. Nixon last week re- 
versed his own blanket decree against 
immunity in the case, so any refusal to 
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official as saying that the papers are na- 





ton, carrying a worn brown briefcase 
loosely packed with $200,000 in $100 
bills. The cash was turned over to Stans 
in his office at the Nixon committee, 
and he placed it in his safe (the same 
safe from which $235,000 was later dis- 
bursed to G, Gordon Liddy, a convict- 
ed Watergate wiretapper). Vesco also 
gave $50,000 by check, which was pub- 
licly reported. Later that very day, 
Mitchell arranged a meeting for Sears 
with Casey and G. Bradford Cook, who 
was then SEC general counsel and re- 
cently succeeded Casey as the commis- 
sion’s chairman. The express purpose 
was to discuss the commission's inves- 
tigation of Vesco’s company. Stans 
never reported the $200,000 donation 
to the General Accounting Office as he 
was required to do under the law. 

Indeed the indictments charge that 
Stans took great pains to cover up the 
contribution. In the course of its inves- 
tigations of Vesco the SEC began look- 
ing into why he had made the big with- 
drawal from the Bahamian bank. Stans 
went to Cook and persuaded him to de- 
lete from the draft of the SEC complaint 
against Vesco any reference to the mon- 
ey—and how it was used to help the Re- 
publican election campaign 

Then, according to the indictments, 
Mitchell got Presidential Counsel John 
W. Dean III to ask Casey to postpone 
subpoenaing employees of Internation- 
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“use” immunity, under which he could 


al Controls Corp. “to prevent or delay 
disclosure by them of facts relating to 
the secret Vesco contribution.” Despite 
denials of wrongdoing by Cook and 
Casey, who is now Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, there is a 
chance that they too will face legal 
charges for the cozy manner in which 
they handled the case. 

The indictments say that by Octo- 
ber, as the presidential election neared, 
Vesco was threatening that he would 
disclose the secret payment unless stiff- 
er action was taken to delay or halt the 
SEC inquiry. Sears phoned Mitchell to 
pass on the threat. In November, pre- 
sumably just before the election, Vesco 
sent a memorandum to Donald Nixon, 
the President's brother.* In the memo, 
Vesco again warned that he would re- 
veal the details of the contribution un- 
less all the SEC charges were dropped 

= 

Finally, on Jan. 31, almost three 
months after Nixon’s victory and two 
months after the SEC issued its fraud 
charges against Vesco, the re-election 
committee returned the money, Perhaps 
by coincidence, the Washington Star- 
News reported five days before that the 
Government had begun an investiga- 


*Vesco had a penchant for attracting people close 
to President Nixon. Donald F. Nixon, the Pres 
ident’s nephew, has been Vesco's administrative 
assistant since 1971 


accommodate Dean is no 





tion into the donation. The probe be- 
gan when an unidentified witness came 
forward in Manhattan earlier in Jan- 
uary and volunteered to U.S. Attorney 
Whitney North Seymour Jr. that he 
would tell about the transaction. 

In their testimony before the grand 
jury, charge the indictments, Mitchell 
and Stans perjured themselves repeat- 
edly. Mitchell, for example, denied that 
he got a memo from Sears asking to see 
Casey in January 1972, that he received 
a phone call from Sears warning that 
Vesco was threatening to talk, or that he 
asked Dean to see Casey about postpon- 
ing subpoenas. Stans denied to the grand 
jury that he discussed with Vesco secur- 
ing Mitchell's help, that he asked Vesco 
specifically for a cash donation, or that 
he discussed Vesco’s case with him 
when the money was delivered. Last 
week both Mitchell and Stans insisted 
that they were innocent 

As for Vesco, he has defied an order 
to appear before the grand jury, and a 
bench warrant was issued for his arrest 
The SEC fraud suit is now before the 
courts; it seeks to halt further plunder- 
ing from Investors Overseas Services. If 
this civil action is successful, the deci- 
sion could well become the basis for a 
criminal suit against Vesco. Meanwhile, 
he is believed to be living in comfort in 
Costa Rica (see Business) and planning 
to become a citizen of that country 


longer 
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the President's sole responsibility. 

The angry argument reaches far be- 
yond Dean. “There won't be any crim- 
inal cases if the witnesses go on TV and 
reel off their grand jury testimony,” con- 
tends a Justice Department official. He 
argues that such a wide dissemination 
of testimony would allow other defen- 
dants to claim that their criminal cases 
had been hopelessly prejudiced. It 
would also enable them to discover 
much of what probable accusing wit- 
nesses would say about them—and to 
prepare their defenses. 

Senator Ervin, on the other hand, ar- 
gues that “it's far more important to 
get the truth than to send someone to 
jail.” He complains of the prosecutors 
“They have had the case since last sum- 
mer, and if they can’t get enough ev- 
idence to convict somebody by this 
time, they ought to go out of business.” 

That may be unfair. There were in- 
dications last week that the Watergate 
grand jury is now speeding up its work, 
possibly in an attempt to indict the most 
important officials before they can give 


last week from a most unlikely source: 
L. Patrick Gray. At the Senate hear- 
ings On his nomination as FBI director, 
Gray had conceded somewhat grudg- 
ingly that Dean had “probably lied” to 
the FBI in its Watergate investigations. 
Yet Gray told Ervin committee inves- 
tigators that Nixon had to know that 
his aides were trying to cover up White 
House involvement because Gray had 
warned him about it last July. Gray's 
story, as reported by TIME Correspon- 
dent Stanley Cloud: 

Within days of the arrests at the Wa- 
tergate, Gray learned from his own 
agents that two of the arrested men, 
Hunt and McCord, had once worked 
for the CIA and that McCord was still 
employed by a Washington firm that 
had been used as a CIA front. Some of 
the other burglars also were found to 
have had CIA connections. The CIA 
made approaches to Gray in an effort 
to keep the FBI agents away from the 
question of CIA and White House in- 
volvement in Watergate. 

After his agents complained about 





FORMER WHITE HOUSE COUNSEL JOHN DEAN & WIFE MAUREEN IN WASHINGTON 
An impressive record for revealing unpleasant truths. 


their testimony in public to the Ervin 
committee. Some indictments could 
come as early as this week. The most 
likely persons to be indicted include 
John Mitchell, John Dean, John Ehr- 
lichman, Bob Haldeman, Jeb Magruder 
and Fred LaRue. 

There is, of course, a need to pro- 
tect the judicial process so that anyone 
who has broken laws will be fully pros- 
ecuted. Indeed, the general complaint 
against the Justice Department is that 
it originally did not seem at all deter- 
mined to do just that. Yet there seems 
to be an overriding need for speedy ex- 
posure of the full truth, so that all of 
the remedial moves can be taken to re- 
store public confidence in the Govern- 
ment. Dean's attorneys have said that 
they “are proceeding on the assumption 
that there is going to be an impeach- 
ment.” They argue that Dean’s testimo- 
ny is too valuable to the investigation 
to be thrown away for the sake of con- 
victing such a relative small fry. 

Support for Dean's position came 
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problems with the CIA and the White 
House, Gray scheduled a meeting with 
the then CIA Director Richard Helms 
On June 28, the day of the meeting, ac- 
cording to Gray, he received a call from 
Ehrlichman, who insisted that it be can- 
celed—an order Gray carried out. But, 
under continuing complaints from his 
agents, Gray called Nixon Campaign 
Director Clark MacGregor and report- 
ed that “a group of men around the 
President” seemed to be interfering with 
the investigation. Gray says he urged 
MacGregor to inform Nixon 

The President then phoned Gray, 
ostensibly to express his appreciation 
for the FBI's successful effort to abort a 
Southwest Airlines skyjacking in San 
Francisco. As Gray later explained to 
Senator Lowell Weicker, he decided 
then “to take the bull by the horns.” 
He told the President: “You should 
know that the men around you are us- 
ing the CIA and the FBI for their own 
purposes.” According to Gray, Nixon 
ignored him, replying in a non sequi- 


tur: “Oh, Pat, you just keep pursuing 
your investigation aggressively. You're 
doing a fine job, Pat. Keep it up.” 

Gray softened the story consider- 
ably, however, when he was questioned 
by the staff of the Ervin committee. He 
said he was merely “confused” about 
the White House involvement in the in- 
vestigation. The difference in the two 
stories was not explained. 

There was other dismaying evi- 
dence that high White House aides had 
indeed been using the CIA for improp- 
er, if not self-protective purposes. The 
revelation two weeks ago that two of 
the White House—Watergate covert 
agents, G. Gordon Liddy and E. How- 
ard Hunt, had been equipped and aided 
by the CIA before burglarizing the of- 
fice of Daniel Ellsberg’s Los Angeles 
psychiatrist was confirmed last week by 
outgoing CIA Director James Schlesing- 
er. As subcommittees in the House and 
Senate began investigating this appar- 
ent breach of the CIA's role, which by 
law is confined to foreign activities, 
Schlesinger testified that a telephone 
call from Ehrlichman had persuaded 
the CIA to cooperate with the burglars 
and to prepare a psychiatric profile on 
Ellsberg. Schlesinger described these 
acts as “ill-advised” and “beyond the 
normal activities of the agency.” He 
said that steps have been taken to make 
sure they do not happen again. 

Trigger. That may not satisfy the 
angry legislators. Schlesinger insisted 
that the CIA had no knowledge that the 
White House spooks were planning a 
domestic burglary, and that the agency 
had belatedly moved to cut off aid to 
them once the nature of their activities 
became clearer. But this unquestioned 
acquiescence to a White House phone 
call by the CIA seemed shocking. It was 
also a flagrant abuse of the agency by 
presidential aides. It raised—but left un- 
answered—the vexing question of just 
what other secret activities the CIA has 
conducted within the U.S. 

This automatic response to any 
White House request was also demon- 
strated by the State Department. In Au- 
gust 1971 it cooperated with Hunt after 
receiving a memo from the White 
House and two calls from David Young, 
an Ehrlichman assistant on detached 
service from Henry Kissinger’s Nation- 
al Security Council staff. Young tele- 
phoned William B. Macomber Jr., then 
a Deputy Under Secretary of State. Ma- 
comber granted Hunt full access to the 
most secret “back-channel” communi- 
cations (meaning only the addressee and 
sender should see them) between the 
State Department and its embassy in 
Saigon for a period in 1963. Hunt cop- 
ied 240 of these classified cables 

According to sworn testimony by 
Hunt, he then examined the cables to 
determine whether there was any indi- 
cation, as he hoped, that President John 
Kennedy had ordered the assassination 
of South Viet Nam's President Ngo 
Dinh Diem. Hunt said that this study 
was supervised by Charles Colson, then 
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Under the sea. 
The Arctic Circle. 
Around the world. 


That's how far Tenneco is going 
for the natural gas 
that heats your home. 


Getting natural gas to where it's needed This is only one of the many areas in 
most was the whole idea that started which Tenneco has been building. In others: 
our company. we are expanding the size of our Newport 
We built the pipeline that first News shipyard, already the world’s most 
brought natural gas from the fields of sophisticated. 
Texas to the industrial Northeast. We are exploring for new sources 
We're also taking steps to help of oil in many of the most promising areas of 
insure that the future supply will meet the the world. 
increased demand. We are in the advanced stages of 
This effort takes our drills far from development in auto-emission controls. 
shore in the Gulf of Mexico and over a And we have helped develop a new offshore 
thousand miles north of the Arctic Circle. Platform Mounted Nuclear Power Plant to 
We're developing new gas fields provide yet another source of energy. 
and preparing plans for pipelines under We are also building better 
the frozen Arctic Ocean. construction and farm equipment. Marketing 
We are seeking foreign sources fresher premium quality fruits and vegetables. 
of natural gas with plans to import it in Developing whole new residential and 
liquid form in huge LNG tankers. recreational communities. Finding new 
We are also working on the ways to package the nation’s goods. And 
gasification of coal and naphtha. adding new specialty chemicals to our 
It all adds up to a multi-front comprehensive line. 
effort to supply clean burning natural Because when it comes to the future, 
gas to heat American homes. we plan to be ready. 
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Same old reputation. 


Panning for gold in the Angeles National Fore 


Now you can get a Nova Coupe with a big 
back door and a rear seat that folds down to 
become a six-foot load floor. So you can use your 
Nova sort of like a wagon when you're traveling. 

There's also a new Nova Custom Hatch- 
back with special trim and special insulation. 
It looks even nicer and rides even quieter. 

But the best news about Nova isn't really 
news at all. 

Deep down, it’s the same dependable, 
practical, trustworthy, durable, thrifty Chevy 
Nova you've known for years. 

The car that Motor Service and 
Service Station Management magazines’ 
survey of independent mechanics (July 1972) 
found: easiest to service, had the least 
mechanical problems and was best overall 
among a// compact cars. 

For 1973 we've increased Nova's appeal — 
without endangering her reputation. 
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The Grapeshot. 


(Adrink to things past.) 


Remember how you used to 
race the neighbor kid home 
from school—and you'd get 
so thirsty you could drink the 
whole Mississippi? Then 
Mom would give you grape 
juice that left you with a nice 


purple moustache. =~ 


We thought about all 
that when we created the 
Grapeshot, a drink you might 
try sometime when you're 
feeling playful. If you haven't 
felt that way in a while, a 
purple moustache might help 


To make a Grapeshot, pour 
an ounce or so of Smirnoff 
in a glass with ice. Fill with 
grape juice. Gar nish with 
lemon and orange wedges 
—_* : 
Smimoff 


leaves you breathless 








special counsel to Nixon. Hunt claimed 
that he showed Colson some cables that 
could conceivably have been interpret- 
ed as implied orders from the Kennedy 
Administration to “pull the trigger 
against Diem’s head.” According to 
Hunt, Colson declared: “Well, this isn’t 
good enough. Do you think that you 
could improve on them?” Hunt said he 
would need technical help to fabricate 
something more conclusive, but Colson 
replied: “This is too hot. See what you 
can do on your own.” 

To draft a cable that sounded au- 
thentic, Hunt said that he then used a 
White House Xerox machine, a razor 
blade and a typewriter. Because it 
lacked the proper type face, however, 
he knew it would not stand careful scru- 
tiny. He and Colson, Hunt testified, 
thereupon tried to convince a LIFE cor- 
respondent, William Lambert, that the 
cable was genuine. Lambert was im- 
pressed at first but later became doubt- 
ful and never wrote about it. 

This kind of deceit, spying and bur- 
glarizing—directed from within the 
White House—was an appalling abuse 
of presidential power. Just how much 
Nixon knew about any such activity is, 
of course, one of the central mysteries 
in the whole Watergate affair. At the 
least, all of these men expected that 
there would be no outrage from the 





“I've got one tongue and it works 
prety well.” 


NLY three days after Martha 
Mitchell delivered those brave, 
perhaps defiant words during a Water- 
gate deposition hearing, her tongue was 
stilled. Unable to sleep, distraught and 
unhappy, she put herself under doctors’ 
care and voluntarily entered a medical 
institution last week for treatment of a 
nervous breakdown. 
a 

Martha, the unrepressed Southern 
belle, once took great pride in the fact 
that John Mitchell—her second hus- 
band, whom she married in 1957—was 
one of Nixon's closest advisers. Mar- 
tha delighted in sounding off against 
anyone to the left of William McKinley 
—Senator J. William Fulbright, for ex- 
ample, should be “crucified.” Few took 
any of this too seriously, for Martha 
had a certain wacky charm. 

She kept unwontedly quiet when in 
June last year she accompanied John 
to California for fund-raising appear- 
ances in his new post as head of Nix- 
on’s re-election campaign. Then came 
the Watergate break-in. Mitchell flew 
back to Washington, leaving Martha at 
the Newporter Inn with Security Agent 
Steve King, who was there supposedly 
to guard her. Martha waited for King 
to fall asleep, then placed her famous 
phone call to U.P.1. Washington Re- 
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Oval Office if their work was—or be- 
came—known at that high level. 

Another intriguing puzzle is wheth- 
er John Mitchell could have failed to 
tell Nixon everything he knew about the 
Watergate scandal well before it grew 
so threatening. The two men have long 
been close friends as well as political as- 
sociates. They conferred often—and as 
equals—on matters beyond Mitchell's 
duties as Attorney General. He served 
in that post from early 1969 until March 
1972, when he moved over to head the 
Nixon re-election committee. In both 
jobs Mitchell was one of the few peo- 
ple in Washington who, with a flick of 
his phone-dialing finger, could hurdle 
the White House “Berlin Wall” erected 
by Ehrlichman and Haldeman. 

Silly. Mitchell claims that he op- 
posed the Watergate wiretapping plans 
each time that he heard about them. But 
his duty as chief law-enforcement of- 
ficer was to have the planners arrested 
right there for conspiring to commit 
crimes. Once the wiretapping was re- 
vealed last June 17, it seems inconceiv- 
able that Mitchell did not tell Nixon at 
once precisely who had pushed the 
scheme—or that Nixon did not ask. 

As the man who had earned the ad- 
miration of most top police officials be- 
cause of his strong support of wiretap- 
ping, “no knock” entry in making 


The Misfortunes of Martha 


porter Helen Thomas. She got as far as 
threatening to leave Mitchell unless he 
quit the “dirty business” of politics. 
Then came the sounds of struggle, and 
the phone went dead. Martha later com- 
plained that she had been held down 
while being injected “in the bottom.” 

Martha's hysteria then was overt, 
but despite a certain amount of public 
skepticism, it turned out that her cries 
about official skulduggery had a solid 
basis in fact. The Mitchells made their 
peace, and John bought Martha a Fifth 
Avenue apartment, complete with gold 
bathroom fixtures, where she has kept 
herself busy since last fall selecting and 
arranging the furnishings. 

In recent weeks, she has felt herself 
a prisoner; her apartment now is filled 
with flowers sent by reporters trying to 
curry favor, When a friend suggested 
going out for lunch, she retorted: “Now 
where am | going to lunch with all this 
fuss?” Two weeks ago, Martha dis- 
cussed with intimates the possibility of 
John’s being indicted. She was worried, 
but she kept herself in check and made 
a rambling deposition in the Democrats’ 
civil suit. Though she showed remark- 
ably good spirits, she once lost her tem- 
per: “I have been at the mercy of the 
White House for four years, who have 
treated me abominably, half-crucified 
me, have sent lies out through the press 
and started rumors galore about me.” 

The pressure inside Martha mount- 
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arrests, and preventive detention of 
dangerous criminals while awaiting tri- 
al, Mitchell should have exposed all 
those he knew to have helped plot the 
crime. Instead, he publicly denied any 
advance knowledge of the affair, rid- 
iculed the notion that the re-election 
committee had anything to do with it 
and dismissed reports that he was per- 
sonally implicated with a brusque: “The 
stories are getting sillier all the time.” 

Just two weeks after the arrests 
of the Watergate burglars, however, 
Mitchell resigned as head of the com- 
mittee with the explanation that his wife 
Martha wanted him to quit politics. 
Considering Martha's emotional state 
(see box) the explanation was not to- 
tally implausible, but it was far from 
convincing. It would be a most unin- 
quisitive President indeed who did not 
ask his good friend whether that was 
the whole reason for quitting. Far more 
likely, the two probably agreed that Wa- 
tergate made Mitchell a political liabil- 
ity, and so he must leave. 

Mitchell’s fall from grace has been 
abrupt and painful. Always outwardly 
serene but reflecting an inner toughness, 
he seemed oblivious to any kind of crit- 
icism. He brushed aside complaints by 
civil libertarians that many of his mea- 
sures—including the mass May Day ar- 
rests of antiwar protesters in Washing- 
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MARTHA SURROUNDED BY NEWSMEN 


ed for two days and finally erupted in 
another late-night phone call to Helen 
Thomas. While her twelve-year-old 
daughter Marty begged her not to talk, 
she said deliberately: “If my husband 
knew anything about the Watergate 
break-in, Mr. Nixon also knew about 
it. | think he should say goodbye, to 
give credibility to the Republican Par- 
ty and to the United States I think he 
let the country down. Mr. President 
should retire.” 

Next day John Mitchell issued a 
public statement berating U.P.1. for 
treating what Martha said as anything 
more than “fun and games.” But Mar- 
tha Mitchell obviously was, to the 
breaking point, totally in carnest 
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ton in 1971—were part of a trend 
toward repression by the Government. 
Mitchell accurately enough accused the 
protesters of “bullying people, shouting 
down those who disagreed with them,” 
but he also venomously compared them 
with “Hitler's Brownshirts.” He seemed 
unflustered when the U.S. Supreme 
Court last June declared some of his 
wiretapping orders unconstitutional. 

Last week Mitchell was shaken by 
the indictments and looked years older 
than a few weeks ago. His voice trem- 
bled as he protested the grand jury's de- 
cision: “I can’t imagine a more irrespon- 
sible action.” Ironically, an often-cited 
Mitchell statement can only haunt him 
now. Defending the Nixon Administra- 
tion, he told civil rights activists in 1969: 
“Watch what we do instead of listening 
to what we say.” 

Whether Nixon feels he has been be- 
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Pentagon Papers: Case Dismissed 


HAVE decided to declare a mistrial 

and grant the motion to dismiss.” 
With these 13 terse words, Judge Wil- 
liam Matthew Byrne Jr. ended one of 
the most extraordinary legal—and in 
many ways, illegal—proceedings in the 
history of American justice. 

By his ruling, the judge cleared Dan- 
iel Ellsberg and Anthony J. Russo Jr., 
both of whom freely admitted that they 
had secretly copied and leaked the Pen- 
tagon papers, of eight charges of espi- 
onage, six of theft and one of conspir- 
acy. But since the case had never 
reached the jury, the two were not de- 
clared innocent by acquittal, nor had 
they been vindicated by their defense 
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DANIEL ELLSBERG & WIFE, JUROR & ANTHONY J. RUSSO JR. 
The circumstances offended the sense of justice. 


trayed by Mitchell in the Watergate af- 
fair or whether the two men confided 
fully in each other about the scandal 
all along is still their secret. In demand- 
ing that everyone who has any complic- 
ity in Watergate be prosecuted fully, 
Nixon may well be hastening the day 
when Mitchell faces another legal or- 
deal. As for so many in this disheart- 
ening affair, the personal agony for both 
men is acute 

Richard Nixon pledged that his 
nominee as Attorney General, Elliot 
Richardson, and the special prosecutor 
Richardson has promised to appoint, 
will make sure that the guilty are pun- 
ished. “They will get to the bottom of 
this thing,” Nixon vowed. Yet in an- 
other sense. prosecutors and the courts 
got to the bottom of Watergate last Jan- 
uary when seven insignificant men were 
convicted. A more momentous and ag- 
onizing question remains: Will anyone 
now get to the top of it? 
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based on the assertion of the people's 
right to know. Even so, the victory was 
so signal that as Byrne rose to leave the 
bench in U.S. district court in Los An- 
geles, the assemblage in the crowded 
courtroom rose, applauded and cheered 
him. Patricia Ellsberg rushed over to 
her stunned husband and asked plain- 
tively: “Haven't you got a kiss for 
your girl?” (He had.) Defense Counsel 
Charles Nessen ostentatiously broke out 
a big cigar and lit it. The prosecution 
team filed out in tight-lipped silence 
Later, a majority of the jurors said that 
they would have voted for acquittal if 
they had been given the chance. 

Judge Byrne, 42, a blond and sporty 
bachelor who once directed President 
Nixon's Commission on Campus Un- 
rest, came to his decision after 4% long 
months of trial. Not until its final weeks 
were the murky beginnings of the case 
disclosed. Perhaps as early as 1969, and 
certainly by early 1970, the FBI knew 


that Ellsberg, then a consultant with the 
Rand Corp. “think tank” in Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., was copying parts of the Pen- 
tagon papers at night on a Xerox ma- 
chine in an advertising-agency office 

At about the same time, President 
Nixon became incensed by various 
news leaks and ordered the FBI to stop 
them. As the bureau's just-appointed di- 
rector, William D. Ruckelshaus, now 
admits, the FBI failed in that mission; it 
did, however, set up a number of wire- 
taps without any court authorization 
One of them was on the home phone 
of Morton Halperin, then a consultant 
for the National Security Council, and 
on that tap, the FBI heard some con- 
versations by Ellsberg. Fully a year ago, 
Judge Byrne had demanded an account 
of all Government eavesdropping on 
Ellsberg, but Ruckelshaus disclosed the 
tap on Halperin only last week—and 
added the incredible news that all the 
tapes and logs of the ov erheard 
conversations had mysteriously disap- 
peared from the files of both the FBI 
and the Department of Justice 

Valid Changes? All of these sen- 
sations—following the disclosures that 
the CIA had helped the Watergate raid- 
ers to break in to the offices of Ells- 
berg’s former psychiatrist—took the 
trial far from its original purpose. The 
Government had been determined to 
prosecute Ellsberg and Russo as crim- 
inals. The defense was equally deter- 
mined to raise the broadest legal and 
constitutional issues. Was a charge of 
espionage valid when the defendants 
had given no information to a foreign 
power? (Elisberg had returned the ac- 
tual papers to the Rand Corp. files.) 
Could theft be alleged when the cul- 
prits had stolen nothing but informa- 
tion? Could conspiracy be proved if, as 
many lawyers believe, the statute 
defining it is so loosely drawn as to be 
unconstitutional? 

All these matters weighed heavily 
on Judge Byrne. Then, three weeks ago. 
the prospect that the case would end in 
a dismissal surfaced with Byrne’s own 
disclosure that he had visited John D 
Ehrlichman, who had offered him the 
directorship of the FBI, and that he 
had met President Nixon at the West- 
ern White House. The defense imme- 
diately demanded dismissal of the case 
The judge refused, saying that he had 
declined to discuss the FBI offer with 
Ehrlichman and had done nothing 
improper 

As disclosure 
the courtroom alr 


followed disclosure, 
became filled with 
defense “taint” and motions 
for mistrial and dismissal, but Byrne 
hesitated. He was troubled because 
there were no very direct precedents 
to guide him. Indeed there could hard- 
ly be any, since both the charges and 
the revelations of the Government's 
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The roads around the MG works in 
Abingdon, England are curved and 
narrow, They wend north to Oxford, 
east toward Dorchester and south to 
the channel. Some were laid out in the 
14th Century, when horsepower was 
easier to measure 

It's no wonder the whole idea of a 
popular-priced sports car originated 
there 

And it's no wonder the people 
who assemble today’s MGs have 
sports cars in their blood 





the whole factory stopped and 
cheered when news of another victory 
reached them. Today, many of the 
same workers, or their sons and 
grandsons, still work on our MGB 
production line—th ortest, slowest 
and least automated one we know of 
The MGB body sh 
mounted on individu 
trucks and push 
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first team go vork methodically 
and carefully, unpressured by a 
grinding set of automated tracks 
"When they complete their jobs 
they push the car to the next statior 
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This ritual is repeated only 20 
times down the line. The result is a 
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In the days of the MG racing team, 


durability and careful workmanship 

Of course, MGB's greatness 
comes not only from how we built it, 
but from what we build in it. Rack and 
pinion steering for quick, responsive 
control. Race-seasoned suspension 
for a firm grip on the road. And a four 
speed, short-throw gearbox to put 
your reflexes in touch with the 1798 
c.c. engine 

The MGB also has radial-ply tires, 
mag-style wheels, front disc brakes, 
monocoque body, reclining bucket 
seats and full sports car 
mstrumentation 

So the next time an MGB amazes 
you with its facility to negotiate a 
curve or maneuver in a pack, don't be 
so amazed. It was built by people who 
know what sports car motoring is all 
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That may explain why MGB is the 
reigning National Champion in SCCA’s 
E Production for the second year in 
a row 

So go meet another sports car 
enthusiast—your MG dealer 

For his name and for information 
about overseas delivery, call 
(800) 447-4700. In Illinois, call 
(800) 322-4400. Calls are toll free 


aD The sports car America loved first. 
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interference and misconduct were un- 
precedented. Defense Counsel Leonard 
Boudin tried to cajole Byrne with the 
coy suggestion: “I’m hopeful that in 
future when I'm asked to cite a prec- 
edent, I'll be able to cite one made by 
Your Honor in this case.” 

Byrne had three basic alternatives: 
1) declare a mistrial, which would ex- 
pose the defendants to retrial before a 
new jury; 2) dismiss the indictments in 
such a way that the government could 
never again prosecute these defendants 
for the same alleged offenses (these two 
might be combined); or 3) send the case 
to the jury and decide later whether to 
throw out a possible guilty verdict if 
further investigation incriminated the 
Government still more deeply. 

Only a Glimpse. When Byrne 
mounted the bench to announce his rul- 
ing, the courtroom was packed. The 
corridors were filled with pass holders 
who had been unable to squeeze in. 
With the jurors absent during proce- 
dural arguments, the jury box was 
crammed with newsmen. Byrne began 
briskly: “I am prepared to rule on the 
motion for dismissal.” 

First Byrne offered the defense a 
choice: Did it want to press for dis- 
missal or take the risk of letting the 
case go to the jury for a final verdict? 
It took Boudin & Co. only a one-min- 
ute huddle to answer: “Dismissal.” 
Byrne had obviously anticipated this 
and had the appropriate ruling pre- 
pared. He read it quickly but clearly. 
The Government, he noted dryly, had 
made an “extraordinary series of dis- 
closures” regarding the activities of sey- 
eral agencies. He had tried to develop 
“all relevant information” about these 
activities, but “new information has 
produced new questions, and there re- 
main more questions than answers.” 

Of the special investigative unit that 
White House officials had set up, and 
which burglarized Psychiatrist Lewis 
Fielding’s office, Byrne said: “We may 
have been given only a glimpse of what 
this special unit did, but what we know 
is more than disquieting.” As for the 
CIA's assistance, he said that the agency 
was “presumably acting beyond its stat- 
utory authority and at the request of 
the White House.” 

“No investigation is likely to pro- 
vide satisfactory answers,” he said, 
“where improper Government conduct 
has been shielded so long from public 
view”—and where the files are missing 
or have been destroyed. “It is the de- 
fendants’ rights and the effects on this 
case that are paramount,” Byrne de- 
clared, “and each passing day indicates 
that the investigation is further from 
completion as the jury waits.” 

The charges against Ellsberg and 
Russo raised “serious factual and legal 
issues,” and Byrne said he would have 
liked these to go the full course—mean- 
ing a jury verdict and possibly appeals 
to higher courts. But, he concluded, “the 
conduct of the Government precludes 
the fair, dispassionate resolution of 
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these issues by a jury. The totality of 
the circumstances of this case offends a 
‘sense of justice.’ " Hence he ordered a 
mistrial and dismissed the indictments. 
One of’ the few precedent cases that 
Byrne could cite was one that reached 
the Supreme Court in 1952, in which 
Justice Felix Frankfurter established 
the doctrine of dismissal if Government 
action “shocks the conscience of civ- 
ilized men.” Byrne, a civilized man, was 
plainly shocked. 

When the courtroom applause died, 
there remained the unresolved ques- 
tions about the legality of the Gov- 
ernment’s charges—and of Ellsberg’s 
actions in taking and releasing the doc- 
uments. In the corridors, an ugly sus- 
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JUDGE WILLIAM MATTHEW BYRNE JR. 
More questions than answers. 


picion was voiced by defense counsel: 
perhaps the Administration had delib- 
erately flunked its last assignment from 
Byrne, about the Halperin wiretap, be- 
cause it was being increasingly em- 
barrassed by the disclosures that Byrne 
was forcing. By failing to meet Byrne's 
demands, the Administration had giv- 
en him good reason for dismissing the 
case and had thus forestalled any fur- 
ther investigation that he might order. 
It had thereby plugged the leaks of 
Watergate West. 

Ellsberg and Russo plan to sue Gov- 
ernment officials for $2,000,000 in dam- 
ages and expenses (their legal costs al- 
ready total $900,000). For this process, 
they threaten to subpoena the President 
himself. In that, they are not likely to 
succeed, but the Pentagon papers trial, 
in another guise, may be in the courts 
and the headlines for months or years 
to come. 





OPINION 
Is Everybody Doing It? 


A national motto seems to ‘have 
changed from E Pluribus Unum to 
Omnes Idem I aciunt—Everybody's 
Doing It. The President himself has 
helped propagate that notion. In his TV 
speech on Watergate two weeks ago, he 
assured the nation that “both our great 
Parties have been guilty of such tactics 
... the campaign excesses have occurred 
on all sides.” Last week Vice President 
Agnew concurred. This is not the first 
time that governments have been linked 
to scandals, from Teapot Dome on 
down, said Agnew. 

In a strange way, Nixon and Ag- 
new were thus close to agreeing with 
the line pushed hard by the far left, that 
it is the entire system, the Establishment 
and all its works, that is to blame for 
whatever is wrong in the U.S. Most of 
the public appears to agree, at least 
about politics. In a Gallup poll taken 
just after the President's TV talk, 58% 
of the respondents said that there was 
little difference between the corruption 
of the Nixon Administration and that 
of other Administrations in the last 25 
years. People who were queried last 
week voiced similar viewpoints. Said 
Mrs. James Aycock, a Gastonia, NG, 
housewife: “If we got rid of all the shady 
people in Washington, who'd be left to 
run the Government?” 

James Howell, chief economist of 
The First National Bank of Boston, 
shrugged off the newest revelations. 
“Who are we kidding here? Sam Ray- 
burn and Lyndon Johnson did every- 
thing in the book. They just never got 
caught.” 

Bad Actors. Current news of pub- 
lic officials indicted or newly convicted 
of crimes sustains the ancient cliché of 
democratic life—that politics is a dirty 
business. Yet most professional politi- 
cians and a great many other observers 
of American life are convinced that de- 
spite all the depressing evidence, Amer- 
ican politics is not endemically corrupt, 
and that Watergate is not to be used 
for glib generalizations. 

How to prove it? The proof that 
something is not happening is always 
difficult. Without being naive, longtime 
watchers of Congress and the bureau- 
cracy insist that what is really remark- 
able is the general absence of corrup- 
tion. Most of the 100 U.S. Senators and 
435 Congressmen live in modest cir- 
cumstances, work hard, and earn every 
penny of their scarcely extravagant sal- 
aries. So do the vast majority of the un- 
sung bureaucrats and local officials. In 
the past dozen years, only a handful of 
Senators and Congressmen have been 
accused—let alone convicted—of cor- 
ruption or outright crimes. Given the 
parade of temptations, the siren appeals 
of lobbyists and special interests, it is a 
wonder not that so many of them are 
“doing it” but so few. 

Of all the accused in the Watergate 
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Movies without movie lights. 
The Kodak XL movie camera lets you take 
movies you couldn't take before. 


It opens up a whole new world of movie-making. Now you can even take your movies by torchlight 


Now you can take all kinds of movies — 
without movie lights. All you need is a 
Kodak XL movie camera and high-speed 
Kodak Ektachrome 160 movie film —the 
film that’s four times faster than 


Kodachrome II movie film. 


~~ 
No place for movie lights? No need for them now! You can even film nighttime sports events 


hoot beautiful movies, even of scenes like this. 


Kodak XL movie cameras have a specially 
designed lens, shutter, exposure control, 
and viewfinder that allow up to six times 
more light to reach the film than cameras 
without these features. From less than $120 
at your photo dealer's. 


Price subject to change without notice 


Kodak XL movie cameras/Kodak Ektachrome 160 movie film. 











7 TIMEX ELECTRONIC WATCHES YOU DON’T HAVE TO WIND 
(ALL AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD). 


The Electronic TIMEX is powered by a tiny replaceable energy cell* 
that lasts a whole year. So it never needs winding. 

The Electronic TIMEX is water and dust resistant and 
perhaps as important as anything else, it’s inexpensive. You can buy one 
for as little as $25. With an automatic calendar, from only $30. 
With a day-date indicator, only $35. 

See? We told you, you could afford to buy one. 


THE ELECTRONIC TIMEX: FROM $25. 


nuine TIMEX Energy ( 


THE NATION 


scandal, none was elected to political of- 
fice. Almost all were appointed by 
Nixon. A glance at the list of alleged 
conspirators recalls Sam Rayburn’s 
grumble when he considered John F. 
Kennedy’s best and brightest: “I'd feel 
a lot better about them if one of them 
had run for sheriff once.” 

Says Senator Philip Hart, the Mich- 
igan Democrat: “The level of decency 
among politicians is at least as high as 
it is among lawyers. Most of the ban- 
dits and bad actors in Watergate are not 
politicians. Whatever they are, they're 
not politicians.” Representative John 
Anderson, an Illinois Republican, pro- 
vides the bottom line; “Watergate was 
an aberration... it should not be viewed 
as some new evidence that all the tim- 
bers are rotten.” 

Corruption certainly exists, but it is 
important to make distinctions—be- 
tween larger and lesser transgressions, 
between various motives and aims. The 
big city machines, forever symbolized 
by Boss Tweed, were rotten, but some 
also performed necessary social func- 
tions. The Teapot Dome affair of Har- 
ding’s Administration, the freezer and 


coat giveaways of the Truman and Ei- 
senhower eras, were corrupt acts based 
on organized greed, some massive, some 
relatively modest. Watergate is a far 
greater malignancy. These conspirators 
wanted to short-circuit the electoral and 
judicial processes, to rewrite the book 
on national security, to manipulate the 
standards of ethics and morality. 

Past Presidents, including Kennedy 
and Johnson, have of course stretched 
their powers to the limit, But nowhere 
in US. history does there seem to be 
the systematic breaking of laws by 
White House officials and the involve- 
ment of Government agencies that 
characterize the Watergate affair. As 
the Charlotte Observer put it, if the 
American majority believes that Water- 
gate is “just a somewhat exaggerated 
version of politics as usual,” then “the 
American political system is deathly 
ill.” Perhaps the most important thing 
to rescue from the Watergate mess is 
the public's ability to make distinctions, 
both moral and legal. Fortunately, de- 
spite the pervasiveness of the every- 
body-is-doing-it line, the U.S. still ap- 
pears to be shockable. 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Some Lessons to Be Learned 


Tee has been a liberation of sorts in Washington. 

The White House cops smile and sometimes even give a 
“Good morning.” Calls to obscure aides, which used to dis- 
appear into nothingness, are sometimes returned. You can 
get a White House staff member to admit that President 
Nixon may have made a mistake. 

The federal bureaucracy and even the Congress feel, at 
least for the time being, a certain release from political fear. 
The instrument of oppression has been dismantled. Its size 
and pervasiveness were sensed but could never be accurate- 
ly documented until the Watergate dam broke. Now the city 
is being flooded with stories of an arrogant and ignorant 
White House cadre that amassed and abused power. 

The larger question remains: Was it done on the direct or- 
ders of Richard Nixon? But no matter who may have or- 
dered what, the lessons to be learned are many. 

One of the lessons should be on the folly of filling the Cab- 
inet with pliable and obedient men of limited experience 
and stature. One letter to a Cabinet member from John Ehr- 
lichman began something like this: “The President has asked 
me to tell you how displeased he is with what you have done 
about ...” The Cabinet member was petrified that this letter 
would get out. “Can you imagine what would have happened 
under Ike or Johnson if such a letter had been received?” 
mused a White House man. “Their Cabinet members would 
have taken the White House apart.” 

Another lesson to be learned is that the White House can- 
not be considered the repository of everything that is wise 
and right. The legend of omniscience should not be allowed 
to grow again. The list of adult men who received memos, 
phone calls or visits from presidential aides and responded 
with unquestioning haste is staggering. One former Nixon 
aide, still so young that he is back in college, remembers his 
own astonishment at what action a call from him could bring 
in a department. It became a game to many of these people 
who had never savored such authority. 

Their special joy was intoning “the President wants ...” 
That was enough to persuade many doubters. Another line 
that gained currency was “I have a mandate from the Pres- 
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ident...” What that meant nobody really knew, but it sound- 
ed authoritative. In case of defiance, the talk sometimes got 
rougher. One Nixon aide heard Ehrlichman bark: “If he won't 
do it, fire him.” Another venomous official told doubtful min- 
ions: “Remember, you are all serving at my pleasure.” 

The monster grew, and we finally had the tawdry spec- 
tacle of the State Department throwing open its secret files 
to a shadowy unknown from the White House, of the CIA 
plunging into an illegal assault on this country’s own cit- 
izens, of young officials being ordered to tell lies, of the op- 
erating head of the FBI burning evidence. “Can you imagine 
what J. Edgar Hoover would have done with those files if Ehr- 
lichman and Dean had even hinted that he burn them?”, chor- 
tled a White House survivor. 

a 

Buried in the Watergate tragedy are a few small tales of 
heroism. There is the Administration figure who got a di- 
rective from the White House that went against his agency's 
policy. He balked. “I'm ordering you,” declared the White 
House aide. “By whose authority?” “The President's,” came 
the answer. “That's funny,” answered the bureaucrat, “I 
thought I was acting under the same authority.” 

Once the White House wanted immediate release of some 
new guidelines for business depreciation. “To hell with 
them!” roared then Deputy Secretary of the Treasury Charls 
E. Walker. He had an agreement with Congress that no ac- 
tion would be taken without prior consultation. He was on 
the phone until 2 a.m. and had to drag in most of the Ad- 
ministration’s top economic advisers before he won his point 
of honor. But he did win. . 

While we are rummaging in the wreckage for heroes, it 
may be time to step back and give a cheer for the amor- 
phous and maligned bureaucracy—the same old bureaucracy 
that has been alternately humiliated, squelched, ignored and 
attacked by all modern Presidents. 

The CIA operatives in the ranks sounded the alarm about 
E. Howard Hunt Jr. when their superiors didn’t. The FBI 
agents on the line forced out L. Patrick Gray III when he ad- 
mitted he burned the files. Justice Department investigators 
whispered their dismay over the cover-up at higher levels. If 
Watergate yields dividends, it could be that next time a civil 
servant hears the line “I have a mandate from the President 
...” he will alert every one of his better instincts and ask 
every question he can think of before he acts. 
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ROCKEFELLER 








REAGAN 


Who's Up... 


HREE in ten people who were ques- 

tioned in the latest Gallup poll said that 
the Watergate affair made them less like- 
ly than before to vote for a Republican 
in next year’s congressional elections. But 
while Watergate has generally hurt the 
GOP.. it has had varying effects on in- 
dividual Republicans and Democrats, 
pushing some up, some down. An early 
and therefore tentative reading of the ef- 
fects on some men who have been men- 
tioned as presidential or vice-presidential 
possibilities for 1976 


UP 

JOHN B. CONNALLY JR., 56, the newest 
Republican from Texas, benefits from 
Watergate because he chose a moment 
when the G.O.P. was at an ebb to switch 
allegiance. Even deep-dyed Republicans 
are saying in effect: “He came over not 
as an opportunist but when we really 
needed him.” 

GOVERNOR NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 64, 
stands to gain by his remoteness from 
Watergate. Likely to win an unprecedent- 
ed fifth term as Governor of New York, 
Rocky may have a modest chance of stop- 
ping Connally— and Republican Conser- 
vatives Spiro Agnew and Ronald Rea- 
gan—provided that he can rally moderate 
Republicans behind him 

GOVERNOR RONALD REAGAN, 62, put his 
foot in his mouth by saying that the 
Watergate conspirators were not “crim- 
inals at heart,” but his geographical and 
political distance from the scandal leaves 
him otherwise untainted. Now disavow- 
ing any intention to run for a third term 
in California next year, he will remain in 
the public eye by speaking and fund rais- 
ing for Republican candidates in 1974 
SENATOR CHARLES PERCY, 53, of Illinois, 
gained points by pushing the resolution 


WEICKER 


to force the Administration to name 
an independent Watergate prosecutor. 
Though Percy is regarded as a political 
lightweight by some Republican profes- 
sionals, he has support among the par- 
ty’s independent liberals. 

SENATOR HOWARD H. BAKER JR., 47, a se- 
rious and hard-working Republican from 
Tennessee, benefits from having been 
named co-chairman of the select com- 
mittee investigating Watergate. Baker, a 
moderate conservative, has been urging 
a “no holds barred” probe. He is certain 
to get more (and favorable) public ex- 
posure when televised hearings begin 
SENATOR LOWELL P. WEICKER JR., 42, an- 
other member of the select committee, 
was the first Republican to demand—on 
what seemed like thin evidence—that 
H.R. Haldeman resign as chief of the 
White House staff. As a result, he was in- 
stantly in trouble with G.O.P. regulars in 
Connecticut. Now that he has been vin- 
dicated, his home-state stance has im- 
proved, and he might emerge as a can- 
didate for Vice President in 1976. 
SENATOR HENRY M. JACKSON, 60, of 
Washington, despite a poor showing in 
last year’s presidential primaries, rises as 
the conservative Democrat who hopes to 
draw the party away from George Mc- 
Govern’s ultraliberals. In "76 Democrats 
will be seeking a candidate who is polit- 
ically “clean,” as Jackson is He is also 
one of the most powerful Senators, hold- 
ing several key committee assignments 
SENATOR EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 59, goes up 
slightly on a sympathy vote, for having 
been the target of Republican political 
saboteurs who worked to disrupt his 1972 
primary campaign and promote McGov- 
ern as a Weaker opponent for Nixon 


DOWN 

VICE PRESIDENT SPIRO AGNEW, 54, is as 

incapable of dissociating himself from 

the Nixon Administration’s misdeeds 
though he is trying—as Hubert Hum- 


...And Who's Down? 


AGNEW 


DOLE 





BUSH 


BUCKLEY 


JACKSON MUSKIE 





phrey was of detaching himself from 
Lyndon Johnson's Viet Nam policy in 
1968. Nixon is cool to Agnew, and Bob 
Haldeman and John Ehrlichman disliked 
him, but Agnew presented himself to the 
public as a 200% rooter for the team 
That will be hard to live down, 

SENATOR ROBERT DOLE, 49, suffers be- 
cause of the position he held when scan- 
dal erupted: chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. He also joined the 
chorus of protest against early press ex- 
posés of Watergate. But during the cam- 
paign he fought many a gallant losing 
battle with the Committee for the Re- 
Election of the President, in fact it was 
he who dubbed it CREEP. For his inter- 
ference, he was shoved out of important 
campaign work and dumped from his Na- 
tional Committee office after the election 
GEORGE BUSH, 48, successor to Dole, is 
an attractive politician who was out of 
politics (as U.S Ambassador to the U.N.) 
when Watergate burst, but is hurt because 
he is party chairman now He might re- 
coup by returning to Texas to run for 
the governorship in 1974. 

SENATOR JAMES BUCKLEY, 50, an engag- 
ing conservative from New York, has had 
his vice-presidential chances at least 
slightly set back. Though he supported 
the Percy resolution calling for an inde- 
pendent prosecutor, it was a tardy con- 
version. Previously, he had been defend- 
ing Nixon against charges of scandal 
SENATOR WILLIAM E. BROCK Ill, 42, once 
an enticing prospect for conservative Re- 
publicans, can forget vice-presidential as- 
pirations for a while. In a roundabout 
defense of Watergate, he said that sur- 
veillance and infiltration tactics had been 
“extensively used in Tennessee politics th 
He is charged in a class-action suit with 
having slandered 1972 Democratic cam- 
paigners in Tennessee. 

SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 41, may 
well be in trouble because the Repub- 
licans will strive to produce a Mr. Clean 
in 1976. If they do so, the signs of moral 
laxity in Kennedy’s past—particularly 
at Chappaquiddick—will count heavily 
against him. 
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Maybe you've seen our Firestone Steel Radial 500 tires 
demonstrated this way on television. When you drive a set 
on your car we think youll say, “They re the best tires | ve 
ever owned . e A 40.000 mile radial (that’s 3 or 4 years of 
average driving). ¢ Two belts of brass plated, high tensile 
steel cord under the tread. e Better handling and steering 
than any conventional tire we have on the road today. e A 
computer designed quiet running tread. ¢ And six ways to 
charge it at most Firestone Dealers and stores 


Let Firestone put the 40,000 mile Steel Radial 500 


between you and tire trouble. 
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What carries your love, 
and proves good things 


Fashionaire 


Elegant, roomy, custom 
crafted look. Men's 
3-suiter shown in 
Dark Chestnut. 





Sporty, all-purpose 
carry-alls. Club Bag 
shown in Desert Tan 
corduroy. 


Silhouette 
A tireless travel 
companion 

Ladies 24 Pullman 
in Autumn Blaze 





lives happily ever after, 
come in big packages? 


Caribbea 
Soft, supple, light 
weight. Nile Blue 

Ladies’ 26 Pullman. 


Saturn II 
Sleek durable 
economy favorite. 
Peach Blossom 


Ladies’ 21 O’Nite. 


Case Ill 


Combination portfolio, 
hanging suit-pak, 
carry-on—shown in 
Deep Olive. 


FleeBags 
Ideal get-up-and-go 
luggage. 
Postman in blue, 
Gadgeteer in tan. 
Many others available 


oO G Samsonite 


qf. bag named Sam 
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GE Elec-Trak 
Tractor switch on? 


Because thousands are 
switching to the first new idea in 
garden tractors in a generation! 

The GE Elec-Trak electric tractor 
is a cordless, odorless, fumeless, 
dirtless, painless, quiet miracle. 

You don’t start the Elec-Trak tractor; 
you turn it on, like a light. You mow up 
to 3.5 acres per charge in peaceful quiet 
and almost shameful comfort...for less 
money per acre than most gas engines. 

You never touch a gas can or oily 
rag again; you “refuel” from any handy 
110-volt outlet. Elec-Trak's batteries, 
guaranteed in writing for up to five 


money, we concentrated on the finest, 
widest variety of mowing systems in the 
industry. Seven tractor models—starting 
at about $795, ten combinations of 
front-mounted and mid-mounted 
mowers, rear and side discharge to 
give you practically a custom machine 
to fit your lawn best. And more than 
40 other attachments from snow 
throwers to welders. 

For the name of your nearest 
dealer, look in the Yellow Pages under 
Lawn Mowers or see below. 


Because | 


years, will never pollute the air 
with smoke, fumes, or noise. Electrical 
interlocks provide safer operation 


for the whole family. 


With no engine to eat up your i 
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See your Elec-Trak Tractor Dealer for a free demonstration. 
Here are some of the dealers in your area: 


lowa 

Henning Sales & Service 
Calamus, Iowa 52729 
Briggs Park Villa 
Cherokee, lowa 51012 
Jerry Newman Auto Repair 
Des Moines, Iowa 50304 
Farmstead Builders Inc. 
Monticello, lowa 52310 
Gene Reilly's Farm Store 
Sioux City, Iowa 51105 
Johnson Motor Service 
Sutherland, Iowa 51058 


Minnesota 

A. P. Hustad Implt. Co 
Alexandria, Minn. 56308 
Johnson's Electric 

Motor Repair 

Balaton, Minn. 56115 
Bergstrom Farm Store Inc 
Buffalo, Minn. 55313 
Interstate Service Inc. 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 56537 
Dairyland Electric Coop 
Grand Rapids, Minn. 55744 
Frank Knapp Sales 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55420 
Olson Supply Inc. 
Morris, Minn. 56267 
Miller Motor & Implt 
Northfield, Minn. 55057 
Farmers Service Inc. 
Ortonville, Minn. 56278 
Heinen and Mason 
Osseo, Minn. 55369 
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Scharber and Sons Inc. 
Rogers, Minn, 55374 
Carlson Tractor & Equipment 
Rosemount, Minn. 55068 
Shelly Implt. 

Shelly, Minn, 56581 
Arnold's Farm & 

Industrial Equip. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 56301 
Tyrrell's 

Staples, Minn, $6479 
Severson & Peterson Implt. 
Willmar, Minn. 56201 
Country Living Supply Inc. 
Wyoming, Minn, 55042 
Reeds Inc. 

Wayzata, Minn, 55391 
Nebraska 

Frantz Farm Equipment Inc 
Beatrice, Nebr. 68310 
Lowery Power Equipment 
Lincoln, Nebr. 68504 
Keenans Industrial 
Equipment Sales 

Omaha, Nebr. 68134 

Quick Service Lawn 
Mower Co. Inc. 

Omaha, Nebr. 68105 
Kreutz & Olson Implt. 
Phillips, Nebr, 68865 


North Dakota 
Nicolson-Carr Inc 
Carrington, No. Dak. 58421 


Nelson’s M & J Electric Inc. 
Devil’s Lake, No. Dak. 58301 


Alme Implt. 

Drake, No. Dak. 58736 
Hazen Electric 

Hazen, No. Dak. 58545 
Krebsbach’s Inc 
Minot, No. Dak. 58701 
Wayne Implt. 

Rolla, No. Dak. 58367 


South Dakota 


Fountain’s 

Beresford, So. Dak. 57004 
Merco Inc. Westside Hdwe. 
Rapid City, So. Dak. $7705 


GE Elec-Trak Tractors are 
distributed in your area by 
Lindsay Bros. Co., 400 N. 
First St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
55401. Branches are: 


902 Jackson St. 

Omaha, Neb. 68102 
Highways 2 and 52 West 
Minot, No, Dak. 58701 

431 N. Phillips Ave. 

Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 57102 
1901 Great Northern Drive 
Fargo, No. Dak. 58102 
2151 Dean Ave 

Des Moines, Ia. 50304 
North on Hwy 65 

Mason City, Ia. 50401 


Chestnut & First Ave. 
Mankato, Minn. 56001 








You CAN Help 


There can be hope ... and it 
is in learning. Help keep an 
American Indian youngster 
in school. The highest min- 
ority group drop-out rate in 
the country can be reduced 
with your contribution used 
in its entirety to help pay 
educational costs the family 
- with its low average annual 
family income - cannot meet 
...and the government sim- 
ply can’t do it all. So please 
help by sending your gen- 
erous check today to: 


ARROW, Inc. 

National Headquarters 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W. Washington, D.C. 
20036 


Your donation is tax-deduct- 
ible for federal income tax 
purposes. Receipts and reports 
will be sent to all donors. 


Loretta Eagle, Treasurer 
Washington, D.C. Charities 
Registration No. 6-07-54 


New York State Charities 
Registration No. 6044 


ARROW, Inc, @ Founded 1949 
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The Special Edition Chrysler Newport. 
A distinction more people can afford. 


Among them a deep-grained vinyl 


reCIi rior inspired ¢ 
From the beginning, a Chrysler roof, a special interior inspired by colors 


has been an automobile that reflected a 
distinctive way of life. It’s the kind of 
automobile that became associated with 
the America’s Cup at Newport, and the 
Master’s Tournament at Augusta. It’s the 
kind of automobile that became an Ameri- 
can classic 

The Chrysler Town & Country. 


drawn from the southwestern desert, and 





Navajo copper exterior 





And today, with the Special Edi- 
tion Newport shown here, Chrysler has 
become a distinction more people can 
afford. 

This Newport offers the things com- 
mon to all Chryslers. Torsion-Quiet Ride 





for smoothness and sure, easy handling 


It has a sound isolation system for 
: See this Special Edition Chrysler 


Newport at your Chrysler-Plymouth 


dealer today 


quietness, And astandard Electronic Igni- 
tion System for improved starting and 





lessened maintenance costs. , ; 
zm a It's a distinction you 
And of course, it offers the room ‘ 
can’t afford to miss E , 
that Chrysler has long been famous for CHRYSLER 


It also offers distinctive appoint- Chrvsler Newport 


ments available on no other Chrysler 
Extra care in engineering...it makes a difference. 
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WOMEN 


Life Without the Presence 


“This is a new season of my life,” 
said Lady Bird Johnson. “It's a strange 
new road I have traveled since Jan. 22." 
Lady Bird was at the wheel of her tan 
Lincoln, talking to TIME Correspondent 
Bonnie Angelo and musing about her 
life without Lyndon Baines Johnson. 
Swinging the car through the silky blue- 
bonnets and flaming Indian paintbrush 
massed on the banks of the Pedernales 
River, she tightened her grip on the 
wheel and forded the rushing stream. 
As she turned into the road that leads 
to the L.BJ. Ranch, the intercom at- 
tached to the dashboard dangled idly 
on its cord. Once it was the link be- 
tween her car and Lyndon’s as they 
roamed their vast Texas acres. Now he 
is no longer there to call or answer her, 
and she is trying still to come to terms 
with his absence. 


UTWARDLY, Lady Bird is as 

composed and gracious as she was 
in the White House, greeting callers 
with the same wide smile and vibrant 
enthusiasm that she displayed when 
Lyndon was alive. That part is not dif- 
ficult, she explains, because “grief car- 
ries its own anesthesia. It gets you over 
a lot.” 

But it does not help Lady Bird to ac- 
cept her new identity as a widow. The 
term itself makes her recoil: “I don’t 
like that word—it comes from a San- 
skrit word meaning empty. That is a 
harsh thought.” She also cannot quite 
grasp that Lyndon is irrevocably gone. 
“The children and I find ourselves still 
speaking of him in the present tense 
And when I'm reading a book, | find my- 
self turning down the corner of a page, 
the way I always did when I wanted to 
talk to him about that passage. The 
worst time is early morning. Lyndon 
woke earlier and earlier in those last 
years—I really didn’t like it much. But 
as early as 6:30 we would be up, hav- 
ing his tea and my coffee at a little table 
beside the window. It was such a pleas- 
ant time together, such a good way to 
start the day.” 

My Ranch. Lady Bird spends much 
of her time in her comfortable apart- 
ment atop the L.BJ. broadcast build- 
ing overlooking Austin and an endless 
green vista of plains stretching beyond 
the city. But home continues to be the 
L.B.J. Ranch, which still seems filled 
with Lyndon’s presence. There are the 
three television sets he used to watch 
the news; the worn lounge chair big 
enough to accommodate his great 
frame; the bentwood rockers on the 
front porch where he and Lady Bird 
used to watch twilight settle over the 
river, and a needlepoint pillow in- 
scribed: “This is my ranch and I can 
do as I damn please.” 

On many occasions, Lady Bird has 
relied on her family and friends for sup- 
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port. She often has dinner with her 
younger daughter Luci, Luci’s husband 
Pat Nugent and their two children. “A 
host of old friends have also rallied 
round,” says Lady Bird. “Lyndon nev- 
er cut the strings between himself and 
old friends, and they've been marvelous 
in thinking of things to do. They know 
a bridge game is my favorite way to 
push a button and escape.” Other 
friends have invited her to Mexico to 
dig for Aztec artifacts and given par- 
ties for her in Washington and New 
York. “You notice the extraordinary 
generosity of people,” she says. Then 
she adds: “To be honest, there is dis- 
appointment too, when you realize that 
some friendships change because Lyn- 
don is gone.” 

Antidote. Despite being the wife of 
a man who dominated his family, Lady 
Bird remained a person in her own right. 
That identity has fortified her in her 
widowhood. “You have to prepare 
ahead of time,” she says, “and nobody 
ever did so much to help anybody as 
Lyndon. He was ambivalent about it, 
but he wanted me to have my own thing, 
and he was proud of what I did.” 

Lyndon trusted his wife's business 
acumen and as a result named her ex- 
ecutrix of his estate. Thus she now man- 
ages the L.B.J. business empire, confer- 
ring twice a week with the trusted 
licutenants who once worked with 
L.B.J. himself. She also is involved in 
many other activities—oversecing the 
L.BJ. Library, serving as a regent of 
the University of Texas, pursuing var- 
ious beautification projects. “Il am head 
over heels in work,” she says. “As an 
old friend put it, the hurrieder I get, 
the behinder I fall.” 

Lady Bird knows all too well the 
special function of work in this “new 
season” of her life. She recognizes it as 
an “antidote to grief” but knows also 
that its effectiveness cannot last. “The 
worst may yet be ahead for me. Some- 
where down the road the sadness will 
come crushing down on me.” Already, 
she acknowledges, “the sadness is all- 
consuming at times.” 

Lady Bird also draws strength from 
the past. “We lived so happily, especial- 
ly these last four years. When I realize 
that he had 64 years and we had 38 of 
them together—when you've had so 
much, you can't be so ungrateful as to 
be less than happy about what there 
was, You must think about what you 
had, not what you lost.” 

Inevitably, there are some regrets 
about vanished opportunities. “There 
are so many things I wish I had done. 
But I put my thoughts into two cate- 
gories; the “Aren’t-you-glad-thats’ and 
the ‘If-onlys.’ I try to keep the second 
column as short as possible. We should 
think about the first column ahead of 
time and savor things more when we 
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have them. To be close to death gives 
you a new awareness of the precious- 
ness of life, and the extreme tenuous- 
ness of it. You must live every day to 
the fullest, as though you had a short 
supply—because you do. I said that glib- 
ly for years, but I didn’t know how in- 
tensely one should live.” 

Lyndon’s death, she continues, “has 
made me know that all those things I've 
laid by to do I must set about doing.” 
For one thing, she is determined now 
to spend more time with her children 
and grandchildren. “I keep thinking: 
‘Don’t put it off; time goes so fast.’ I've 
been given a second time around with 
my grandchildren, and they are the fun- 
niest little set of people I ever knew.” 
Already she is looking forward to fam- 
ily gatherings at the ranch. “I know it 
will be changed, but I see them coming 
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LADY BIRD JOHNSON 
“A new awareness.” 


back for Christmas ...” Then she stops 
herself short. “I must be very careful 
about saying now that I will do this or 
that. I'll have to see what works out 
I'm going to live a bit ‘fluid’ this first 
year.” 

In the first few months of that year 
Lady Bird has come a long way. Driv- 
ing along the ranch road, she told Cor- 
respondent Angelo, “When Lyndon 
died my immediate response was almost 
anger; ‘No, not now; later!’ Then there 
was acceptance. You get to the point 
when you can say of his life, and your 
life with him, ‘Well, it was all rounded 
out.’ She stopped the car for a mo- 
ment at the little walled cemetery where 
a wreath of Texas evergreens marked 
the grave of Lyndon Johnson and a cir- 
cle of tourists stood in quiet respect 
Craning to see the license plates of their 
cars in the parking area, she noted with 
pleasure, “California ... Pennsylvania 

Michigan.” Then she drove on, hum- 
ming a cheerful tune 
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WOUNDED SOLDIER IS REMOVED FROM ARMORED CAR IN BEIRUT 


MIDDLE EAST 


To the Brink in Lebanon 


HE sights and sounds in Lebanon last 
week suggested a string of grenades 
exploding among boxes of dynamite 
stacked against the wall of an arsenal 
In the second week of deadly clashes be- 
tween the military and Palestinian guer- 
rillas, some Lebanese politicians and ci- 
vilians actively sided with the Palestin- 
ians, raising the specter of a civil war 
Beyond Lebanon's borders, other Arab 
nations and Israel stirred, triggering 
fears of intervention and a major Mid- 
dle East confrontation 
The fighting between Lebanese 
forces and the fedayeen was serious 
enough in itself. Scores were killed and 
hundreds were wounded on both sides 
as fierce battles scarred various parts 
of the sunny Mediterranean state. The 
army acknowledged that 43 soldiers had 
died and 167 had been wounded. Hun- 
dreds of civilians also died or were in- 
jured-in the crossfire. One Beirut hos- 
pital reported that 45 wounded civilians 
had been operated on during one day 
Lebanese President Suleiman Fran- 
jich was clearly involved in a showdown 
with the fedayeen. It was in fact the 
most significant confrontation between 
an Arab government and the fedayeen 
since Jordan crushed the guerrillas in 
1970. Though they number only about 
16,000 among the 300,000 Palestinians 
living in Lebanon, the fedayeen control 
the refugee camps. In violation of a 
1969 agreement with the government, 
they have used the camps as weapon de- 
pots and training bases for the liber- 
ation movement against Israel. As a re- 
sult, Israeli commandos have struck 
Lebanon several times, most recently 
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last month when they assassinated three 
Palestinian leaders in the heart of 
Beirut 

Bad feeling between the Palestin- 
ians and Franjieh’s regime festered in 
the wake of the raids. The guerrillas 
complained that they were not receiv- 
ing adequate protection from the Leb- 
anese army. They had the sympathy of 
many Lebanese left-wing politicians 
and Moslems. (Lebanon's population of 
nearly 3,000,000 is roughly split be- 
tween Moslems and Christians.) Fran- 
jieh, a conservative Christian, and his 
supporters became increasingly fed up 
as they saw their country being turned 
into a fedayeen-lsraeli battleground 
Two weeks ago, the hostility erupted 
into two days of fighting between the 
guerrillas and Lebanese forces. A shaky 
cease-fire agreement lasted until the 
start of last week. Then the battles re- 
sumed, more widespread and uglier 
than ever 

Emergency. The guerrillas pound- 
ed Beirut International Airport and 
nearby army installations with Soviet- 
made rockets and Chinese-made mor- 
tars. The army replied with heavy can- 
non fire from U.S.-made tanks 
Terrorists raced through Beirut streets 
in cars, firing machine guns and hurl- 
ing bombs at military and pro-Chris- 
tian political quarters. One bomb, 
aimed at the Lebanese Officers’ Club, 
bounced off a wall and exploded in front 
of the fashionable Phoenicia Hotel 
Some rockets plunged into the gardens 
surrounding the presidential palace 

As the fighting increased, Premier 
Amin Hafez gave in to Franjieh’s de 
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mands and declared a state of emer- 
gency, effectively giving the mostly 
Christian army control over the coun- 
try. The next day, as Lebanese jet fight- 
er-bombers joined the fray for the sec- 
ond week in a row, Hafez resigned. A 
Moslem, he had been in office only 13 
days and had replaced Saeb Salam, an- 
other Moslem, who resigned after last 
month’s Israeli attacks 

Hafez’s resignation had little im- 
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pact. Tough, short-fused Franjieh had 
clearly been in full control from the 
start. One of his major worries was the 
pro-fedayeen activity of Lebanon's Op- 
position Leader Kamal Jumblatt and 
other left-wing or Moslem politicians. 
Jumblatt called a secret meeting to or- 
ganize political agitation in support of 
the guerrillas, Later, a member of Par- 
liament from Jumblatt’s Progressive So- 
cialist Party was caught trying to smug- 
gle arms into Beirut from the Syrian 
border. His car contained 35 subma- 
chine guns, five bundles of dynamite 
and seven bazookas. There were other 
signs of a potential civil war, Fedayeen 
cars toured Moslem districts to pick up 
volunteer reinforcements. Armed mili- 
tia units of the right-wing Phalangist 
Party were deployed around Beirut’s 
Maronite Christian section. 

Meanwhile, the fighting spread far 
beyond Beirut. Major battles rocked the 
port of Tyre, 45 miles to the south, and 
broke out in stretches inside the north- 
ern and eastern borders, where at least 
2,000 Palestinian troops crossed into 
Lebanon from bases in Syria. The Syr- 
ian government insisted that it would 
not send its army into Lebanon, but its 
sympathies, like those of Libya, were 
clearly with the fedayeen. Libyan Lead- 
er Muammar Gaddafi urged the guer- 
rillas to seize the Beirut airport so that 
he could send them Libyan fighter 
planes. Syria closed its border to Leb- 
anon; with the Beirut airport also shut 
down and 40 ships unable to unload car- 
go, Lebanon was virtually isolated. 

Warning. From across Lebanon's 
southeastern border, Israel watched de- 
velopments carefully. Defense Minister 
Moshe Dayan said that Israel would not 
intervene as long as the fighting was 
confined to the Lebanese and the guer- 
rillas. But he warned that Israel would 
be forced to act if the Syrian army 
moved into battle. Late in the week, one 
of Israel's crack units, the Golani Bri- 
gade, began maneuvers in the occupied 
Golan Heights of Syria. A military 
spokesman said that the maneuvers had 
been planned for some time. But in 
Washington, which had been counseling 
Israel to show restraint, some Admin- 
istration officials feared that Israel's 
militant presence near the border might 
heighten tensions and increase the dan- 
ger of a bigger Middle East explosion. 

At week's end another uneasy truce 
was in effect in most of the battle ar- 
eas. A hopeful sign was that it was being 
supervised by joint patrols of the army 
and the fedayeen. But the gut issue 
remained unresolved. The fedayeen 
seemed prepared to return to the status 
quo, under which they would continue 
to control the refugee camps. Franjieh 
was determined that the control should 
be shared with Lebanese authorities so 
that the guerrillas would never again 
have the freedom that they enjoyed be- 
fore. Ahead lay the possibility of more 
battles until the fedayeen give in—or, 
perhaps, until they are forced out of 
Lebanon as they were out of Jordan. 


ARMORED VEHICLES PASS IN REVIEW 


ISRAEL 


Parade or Provocation? 


It was beyond doubt the most im- 
posing display of military might the 
Middle East had seen since the Six-Day 
War. As 300,000 Israelis and tourists 
thronged the streets of Jerusalem, hun- 
dreds of tanks and artillery pieces rum- 
bled along past the gray wall surround- 
ing the biblical Old City in a parade 
celebrating Israel's 25th anniversary, 

Two thousand troops—including 
miniskirted Women’s Army Corps 
members carrying submachine guns 
—marched briskly along the city’s an- 
cient streets. More than 400 aircraft, led 
by Air Force Commanding General 
Mordechai Hod in a Phantom fighter- 
bomber, roared overhead in precision 
formations; in one configuration, twelve 
Mirage fighters formed a Star of Da- 
vid. On the heavily guarded reviewing 
stand were President Zalman Shazar, 
Prime Minister Golda Meir, Defense 
Minister Moshe Dayan and Chief of 
Staff David Elazar. 

For most Israelis, the parade was a 
thoroughly satisfying—and justified— 
demonstration of their nation’s sophis- 
ticated war machinery. Not everyone, 
though, was all that happy about it. Da- 
yan and Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
initially opposed the idea of a military 
parade during the celebrations. Dayan 
argued that it was a needless expendi- 
ture of $6,000,000. Both, however, 
closed ranks with the rest of the Cab- 
inet once the decision was made. 

Others felt that it was unnecessarily 
provocative—especially since the cho- 
sen line of march went through the Is- 
raeli-occupied Old City of Jerusalem. 
Said Yoram Kaniuk, an Israeli writer 
and journalist: “Before the Six-Day 
War there was some justification for 
showing the Arabs we had muscle. But 
not now. We are going to look like 
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the Russians with this sort of thing.” 

The two groups most upset by the 
impressive show of force were ultra-Or- 
thodox Jews and Jerusalem's 70,000 
Arabs. Members of a strict Jewish sect 
called Natorei Karta (Guardians of the 
Wall) dressed in sackcloth because the 
parade took place on the second Mon- 
day after Passover, a sacred day of fast. 
As for the Arabs, many regarded it as 
a bitter reminder of past defeats. “It was 
an Israeli invasion,” grumbled one 
young Arab doctor, who watched the 
show on television. 

A few Arabs were more resigned. 
“Ma'alesh (No matter],” sighed one 
shopkeeper in the Old City. “What can 
we do? They have taken all our land al- 
ready. What difference does the parade 
make?” Very little, apparently, to some 
of his Arab colleagues. With the center 
of Jerusalem sealed off for the parade, 
many shopkeepers simply took off for 
a day's vacation at Jericho or resorts 
on the Dead Sea. 














DIPLOMACY 


A Heady Blend: B. and B. in Bonn 


It is impossible to spoil porridge by 
adding too much butter. 

It is best to foree iron while it is 
still hot. 


ITH these two old Russian say- 

ings, a Moscow editor summed up 
Soviet feelings about the purpose and 
timing of Leonid Brezhnev’s historic 
five-day visit this week to Bonn, the first 
ever by a Soviet leader to West Ger- 
many. In the Russian view, the improv- 
ing relations between Moscow and 
Bonn can only be further improved by 
Brezhnev's talks with Chancellor Willy 
Brandt. More important, perhaps, the 
Soviets feel that the time is ripe to ex- 
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industries. Since 1970, West German 
banks have provided about $800 mil- 
lion in credit so that the Soviet Union 
could barter natural gas from Siberia 
for steel pipes from Mannesmann and 
Thyssen. Brezhnev wants to make more 
such deals. 

West Germany is not reluctant to do 
business with the Soviet Union—or with 
virtually anyone else, for that matter 
Brandt, however, has more on his mind 
than expanding trade relations. He 
would like the Russians to agree that 
West Germany can automatically nego- 
tiate agreements on behalf of West Ber- 
lin, which Bonn insists is part of the Fed- 
eral Republic and which the Soviets 
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tract increased practical benefits from 
the growing climate of détente. 

Though not as handy with apho- 
risms as the Russians, the West Ger- 
mans see the meeting in essentially the 
same light. The historical significance 
of a Soviet leader's setting foot on West 
German soil is not lost on Bonn, of 
course. The visit will symbolize the rap- 
prochement, if not yet the reconcilia- 
tion, between two of the bitterest en- 
emies of World War II, It will also 
represent another diplomatic trophy for 
Brandt in his pursuit of Ostpolitik. 

The two sides see somewhat differ- 
ent things in the future of the relation- 
ship. The benefits that Brezhnev seeks 
are primarily economic. Already West 
Germany is the Soviet Union's biggest 
Western trade partner. Two-way trade 
last year jumped 27%, to $1.15 billion, 
double what it was in 1965. The So- 
viets, beleaguered by problems in both 
agriculture and industry, are most in- 
terested in acquiring technology and 
long-term credits. In the past twelve 
months, the West Germans have deliv- 
ered or contracted to deliver equipment 
for Russia's coal, chemical, natural gas, 
steel, truck, electronics and toolmaking 
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maintain is a separate political entity 
Brandt also wants West Germany to 
represent West Berlin at the United Na- 
tions. On relations with East Germany, 
the Chancellor hopes that Brezhnev can 
spur some action on the agreements that 
were supposed to follow the treaty that 
was signed last December, “normaliz- 
ing” relations between the two Germa- 
nys. The proposed pacts would cover 
such areas as youth exchanges, sports 
competition and civil air routes. 

Brandt, in fact, will urge Brezhnev 
to facilitate a freer flow of people, ideas 
and information throughout Europe 
The West German leader regards a So- 
viet concession on this issue, which 
would unquestionably influence the at- 
titudes of other East bloc nations, as es- 
sential to the success of the European 
Security Conference in Helsinki. The 
Russians view the conference as a sort 
of World War II wrap-up, affirming the 
“inviolability” of all borders that were 
redrawn to Soviet advantage at war's 
end. They have shown little interest in 
Brandt's broader aims, fearing that 
Communist ideology may be “contam- 
inated” by exposure to Western 
thought. Brandt intends to put it as di- 
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rectly as possible to Brezhnev that 
détente cannot be built on cold war 
attitudes. 

Although Brezhnev has requested 
that public ceremonies be kept to a min- 
imum. the Soviet leader will receive an 
expansive (and expensive) welcome in 
Bonn. At a cost of $90,000, the West 
German government has reopened and 
refurbished the stately old Petersberg 
Hotel, where the Soviet leader and his 
retinue will be staying. Brezhnev will 
likely sleep in the same bed that Queen 
Elizabeth used in 1965. Seemingly more 
intent on work than recreation, Brezh- 
nev declined West German offers of 
sightseeing side trips, including one to 
lrier, the birthplace of Karl Marx 

Brandt and Brezhnev have met 
twice before: in Moscow in 1970 and 
in the Crimea in 1971. Indications are 
that both men respect each other 
“When I first met Brezhnev,” Brandt 
once recalled, “he carried his briefing 
book in front of him. When we dis- 
cussed the Middle East, he turned to 
that section and read a statement. When 
we discussed Berlin, he did the same. 
When I went back a few months later, 
there was no briefing book. Brezhnev 
knew what he wanted to say on all sub- 
jects and said it. He's a fast learner.” 

The two leaders share some traits; 
both are big-boned, powerfully featured 
and capable of talking far into the night. 
“tis easier for Brandt to talk to Brezh- 
nev than to Nixon,” says one experi- 
enced Western diplomat. “There is a 
quality of openness in Brezhnev that 
Brandt enjoys and shares. Nixon is a 
more difficult, inward person.” 

On the last point, Brezhnev will 
soon have another chance to judge for 
himself. Within a few weeks after his 
visit to Bonn, the Soviet leader is sched- 
uled to make his first journey to Wash- 
ington. Some diplomats have ques- 
tioned the certainty of the trip, arguing 
that it may depend on congressional 
passage of legislation granting the So- 
viet Union most-favored-nation trading 
status with the U.S., an issue clouded 
by congressional hostility to Russia’s 
treatment of Soviet Jews. Last week, 
however, Presidential Adviser Henry 
Kissinger returned from a four-day vis- 
it to Moscow and reported that more 
than 20 hours of preparatory talks with 
Brezhnev had been “extremely satisfac- 
tory.” On Saturday, the White House 
announced that Brezhnev would visit 
the U.S. from June 18 to June 26 


WEST GERMANY 


Barzel’s Farewell 


Throughout his 8'% years as leader 
of the Christian Democrats in parlia- 
ment, Ranier Barzel. 48, had to fend 
off steady criticism from both his So- 
cial Democratic Party foes and his col- 
leagues within the alliance of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Union and Bavaria’s 
Christian Social Union. He has been as- 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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for greater brightness. 
And that’s a fact. 


What you see here is for real. A picture actually 
broadcast over closed-circuit TV, and photographed 
off a Sony Trinitron screen. 

In the circle, there's a small portion of that same 
picture, photographed through a microscope. 

If you did this with anyone else's screen, youd 
see the 3 colors in isolated dots, or ovals. 

But Trinitron has something unique called an 
Aperture Grille. 

It lets the 3 electron beams hit the screen in 
unbroken stripes. 

That way more electrons get to the screen. And you 
get a brighter picture from Sony. 

No baloney. 










That's because Trinitron has one big lens, instead 
of three small ones. 

The bigger lens lets the electron beams focus better. 
And you get a sharper picture. 

From Sony. No baloney. 

How about reliability? Today, most color TV manufacturers 
use all-solid-state for their more expensive models. 

Sony uses all-solid-state for all their models. 

If you're technically inclined, write for our 12-page Trinitron 
pamphlet. Or simply stop in at any Sony dealer's. 

Once you've seen our Trinitron perform, you'll know were 
not giving you any baloney. 
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Write: Pamphlet Offer, Sony, 47-47 Van Dam St., L.I.C., N.Y. 11101. © 1973 Sony Corp. of America 




















High wire artist demonstrates Torino's 
incredibly smooth ride 









Just released: 
Gran Torino 2-door 
hardtop with new Luxury 
Decor Package 


It took a lot more than a smooth ride to make 
Ford Torino the best selling car in the mid-size field. 












Optional AM/FM stereo 
radio with front and rear 
dua! speakers 





Front disc brakes are stand- 
ard on Torino. Power front 
disc brakes option 





Surprising luxur ze car. Pictured above is the interior 
of the Gran Torino with Luxury Decor Package 
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Torino offers optional 


Optional electric rear window 
defroster. (Torino’s major com 
petitor doesn't offer it.) 


A longer wheelbase and wider front 
steel-belted radial ply and rear track than major competitor 


tires on all models for a smooth, stable ride 


The closer you look, the better we look. 





Torino's instrument panel. All gauges are easy to 
read, controls within easy reach of driver 


Behind Torino’s smooth ride are better 
ideas in engineering. Like angle mounted 
shock absorbers for increased directional 
stability. Rubber body/frame mounts that 
help isolate the passenger compartment 
from road shocks. And a coil spring rubber 
insulated front suspension that minimizes 
noise and road vibration 

Inside you'll find more room up front 
Plus the kind of luxury you'd expect from 
high priced automobiles 

So take a good, close look at Ford 
Torino for '73. Discover why it's become 
the best-selling car in the mid-size field 


The solid mid-size car. 


FORD TORINO 
FORD DIVISION => 





CHRISTIAN DEMOCRAT BARZEL 
Contradictory stand. 


sailed as an ambitious opportunist with 
an all too obvious thirst for power and 
condemned for his irritating, seemingly 
insincere political style. As one $.D.P 
leader put it: “After every 5,000 words, 
he has to have his oil changed.” 

Nonetheless, the cool, intelligent 
Barzel managed to expand his power 
He won election as C.D.U. chairman 
in October 1971, and was chosen to be 
that party’s candidate for the chancel- 
lorship, running a losing race against 
Willy Brandt in the November 1972 
general elections. He was re-elected to 
a one-year term as parliamentary lead- 
er of the C.D.U.-C.S.U. last December 
Last week Barzel suddenly quit as floor 
leader, and his days as party chairman 
appeared to be numbered. Said Barzel 
“I cannot represent as chairman a ma- 
jority decision on an important matter 
which was taken against my engaged 
conviction.” 

Barzel’s resignation came after the 
majority of C.D.U.-C.S.U. members in 
the Bundestag rejected his seemingly 
contradictory stand on two important 

and related—questions. One issue 
was the party's position on ratification 
of Brandt's basic-relations treaty with 
East Germany, which was signed last 
December. The second was a bill em- 
powering the West German govern- 
ment to apply for membership in the 
U.N.—a move that would coincide with 
East Germany's application. In a party 
caucus, Barzel won support for C.D.U 
opposition to the treaty, but lost nar- 
rowly on his advocacy of a yes vote for 
U.N. membership. At that point, said a 
participant, “he turned chalk white,” 
Muttering something about “conse- 
quences for the leadership,” Barzel 
walked out of the meeting. Next morn- 
ing he resigned 

Barzel’s fall is closely connected 
with his wavering stance on Ostpolitik 
Last year, when Bonn’s treaties with 
Moscow and Warsaw came up for rat- 
ification in the Bundestag, he failed for 
months to make up his mind what party 


ALMIRANTE AT M.S.1. RALLY 


policy should be. Just before the Bun- 
destag debate on the treaties, he decid- 
ed that the C.D.U.-C.S.U. deputies 
should vote against ratification; then, 
after a bipartisan policy declaration had 
been worked out, he said he would allow 
a free vote. Under pressure from C.S.U 
Leader Franz Josef Strauss, he changed 
his mind again and said that the oppo- 
sition should abstain on the vote. It was 
an unconvincing display of leadership 
Barzel made it even less convincing by 
leaving the interparty negotiations at 
their height and going home to bed 
Despite his resignation as floor lead- 
er, Barzel will probably remain as chair- 
man of the C.D.U. until the party con- 
vention in October. Clearly, though, his 
effective political career is over. One 
possible successor is Rhineland-Palat- 
inate Minister-President Helmut Kohl, 
43, who lost a battle for party leader- 
ship to Barzel in 1971. Defense Min- 
ister Kai Uwe Von Hassel, 60, may be- 
come floor leader, For the moment, 
however, Barzel’s replacement on the 
floor is 69-year-old Kurt Georg Kiesing- 
er, West Germany's Christian Demo- 
cratic Chancellor from 1966 to 1969 
Late last week Kiesinger watched his 
party go down to defeat as the Bun- 
destag backed by a Sl-vote margin 
Brandt's treaty with East Germany 


ITALY 


Neo-Fascism on Trial 


Fascism is on the ropes—again 

In last year’s general election, Italy's 
far-right parliamentary party, the M.S.1 
(Italian Social Movement), amassed 3,- 
000,000 votes and captured 56 of the 
630 seats in the Chamber of Deputies 
Based on that showing, M.S.I. could 
proudly describe itself as Italy's fourth 
largest party. Since then, party leaders 
have even claimed that M.S.L. has kept 
the centrist government of Giulio An- 
dreotti afloat by providing a critical 
margin of votes in close parliamentary 
tests. Today, however, M.S.L. is fighting 
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for its very existence. Its leader, Dep- 
uty Giorgio Almirante, may be stripped 
of parliamentary immunity and brought 
to trial for the crime of “reconstituting 
the disbanded Fascist party.” 

M.S.I.’s troubles started when its 
members’ carefully nurtured public im- 
age as doppio-petti, or “double-breast- 
ed” (respectable), rightists, became 
fused with that of the delinquent bom- 
bardieri—Fascist bomb throwers. A re- 
cent wave of violence and terrorism per- 
petrated by the bomb throwers has so 
enraged many Italians that there are 
demands that M.S.I. be disbanded—an 
extraordinary step for a country that 
allows a wide spectrum of political 
activity 

The furor was provoked by two un- 
related acts of violence that occurred 
last month. In the first, a 22-year-old 
neo-Fascist named Nico Azzi tried to 
blow up a crowded Turin-to-Rome train 
by planting a sizable charge of TNT in 
a washroom. Fortunately for the 500 
passengers, the detonator Azzi was wir- 
ing exploded when the train suddenly 
lurched, Bleeding heavily, Azzi was 
placed under arrest and taken to a hos- 
pital. Police later revealed that he was 
a member of the extreme neo-Fascist 
Ordine Nuovo (New Order). Although 
he had no proven connection with 


M.S.L, Azzi had in fact tried to enroll 
in the party 
A second incident took place a few 
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days later in Milan. where an assort 
mentof M.S.1. members and other right 
wingers had scheduled a political rally 
When the rally was banned because of 
political tension in the city, the dem- 
onstrators marched toward police head- 
quarters. They were met by squads of 
helmeted policemen; rocks, Molotoy 
cocktails and tear gas began to fly, and 
hand bombs were tossed toward the 
cops. One bomb struck a young police- 
man in the chest, killing him 

Following the policeman’s death, 
Milan authorities launched a massive 
manhunt; some 60 neo-Fascist suspects 
were picked up and grilled. Trying des 
perately to exonerate the party from 
blame, M.S.I1. leaders offered an $8,500 
reward for the capture of the bomb 
throwers. Eventually, the party itself 
fingered the culprits: an unemployed la- 
borer named Maurizio Murelli, 19, and 
Vittorio Loi, 22, the son of former Ju- 
nior Welterweight Boxing Champion 
Duilio Loi. However, young Loi later 
told police that an M.S.1. bodyguard had 
assigned them to disrupt the rally 

Italy has had its share of leftist vi- 
olence too. A few days after Lou's ar 
rest, for example arsonists set fire to 
the suburban Rome apartment of an 
M.S.I. organizer, killing two of his sons 
A lettered sign left on the stairway read 
PROLETARIAN JUSTICE IS DONE, None- 
theless, it is the Milan bombing 
sensationalized in the newspapers as 
Black Thursday,” that continues to 
cause the most stir. The major reason 
is the recent boldness of the neo-Fas- 
cist bullyboys. A notorious group called 
the Mussolini Action Squad has set off 
25 bombs in Milan since 1969; none of 
its members have ever been convicted 
Until a recent police crackdown around 
Milan's San Babila Square, neo-Fascist 
toughs were terrorizing pedestrians and 
shopkeepers, and occasionally assault- 
ing passers-by whom they thought 
might be leftists. Another gang, called 
the Executioners, mails letter bombs to 
antagonistic newspapers 

Brawl. In this charged atmosphere, 
M.S.1. members have tried to keep a 
low profile, quietly canceling a May 
Day rally. Last week tensions exploded 
in the Chamber of Deputies during a 
heated discussion of extremist agita- 
tion. Communist Parliamentary Leader 
Alessandro Natta attacked M.S.1. mem- 
bers for their “ignoble” attempt to pose 
as victims of a campaign linking them 
with rightist terrorism. “Assassin!” 
shouted the M.S.1. benchers. “Shut up, 
you assassins!” responded the Commu- 
nists. Deputies from both sides then 
rushed toward each other, overturning 
tables, punching and kicking 

When the brawl ended, Natta calm- 
ly resumed his speech. “For the over- 
whelming majority of Italians,” he said, 
“you are the Fascist party at the cen- 
ter of reactionary and ruinous intrigue.” 
He was roundly applauded by the 
Deputies—an ominous signal that the 
M.S.1. has been effectively isolated in 
the Chamber 
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The Forgotten Hostages of Peace 


VER since the end of the Indo-Pak 
istant war in December 1971, a true 
peace settlement on the subcontinent 
has been blocked by disagreement over 
what to do with three groups of political 
hostages, totaling more than 500,000 
> India is the increasingly unwilling 
custodian of 90,000 Pakistani prisoners 
of war, whose upkeep so far has cost 
more than $20 million 
> Bangladesh, the new nation 
formed by dissident Bengalis in the 
former province of East Pakistan, has 
250,000 Biharis (non-Bengali Moslems) 
who want to be repatriated to Pakistan 
> Pakistan, in turn, is holding about 
200,000 Bengalis who were trapped in 
the country at the war's end and want 
to go to Bangladesh 
Last month India and Bangladesh 
proposed a new settlement calling for si- 
multaneous repatriation of the P.O.W.s, 
the Biharis and the Bengalis. To sweet 
en the offer, Bangladesh's Prime Min- 
ister, Sheik Mujibur Rahman, dropped 
his insistence that Pakistan formally 
recognize his country prior to negoti- 
ations. Dacca also scaled down the num- 
ber of Pakistani soldiers it wants to try 
for atrocities committed during the war 
from 2.500 to less than 200 
Pakistan's initial response to the of 
fer was quite favorable. A government 
spokesman said that the proposal “pur- 
ports to be inspired by a vision of a du- 
rable peace in the subcontinent.” Pres- 
ident Zulfikar Ali Bhutto invited India 
but not Bangladesh—to send repre- 
sentatives to Islamabad to discuss the 
exchange further. But that hopeful re- 
sponse was never followed up, and last 


week prospects for a quick resolution 
of the conflict seemed all but dashed 

The reason: in midnight raids that 
smacked of Nazi Germany. Pakistani 
police invaded the homes of several 
thousand Bengalis in Islamabad, loaded 
them on to buses and trucks and hauled 
them off to internment camps in north 
ern Pakistan. The victims were all for- 
mer Pakistani government employees 
Officials offered a number of lame ex 
planations, though none for the terror 
tactics involved in the action, The hous 
ing was needed for others, it was said 
But the claim was also made that the 
Bengalis were being taken away “in 
preparation for their eventual repatri- 
ation to Bangladesh. 

There were strong hints that the 
Bengalis would be defendants in a se 
ries of “show trials” if Bangladesh car 
ried out its threat to try Pakistani mil 
itary officials. Pakistan has adamantly 
opposed such trials on the ground 
that soldiers who committed atrocities 
should be tried by Pakistani military tri- 
bunals. Since General Tikka Khan, who 
led the military suppression of the Ben 
galis, is now Pakistan's army Chief of 
Staff, Bangladesh is unmoved by that ar 
gument. Dacca last week denounced the 
raids on the Bengalis as “barbarous, 
and Indian Foreign Minister Swaran 
Singh said that Pakistan's action “can 
only retard the process of normalization 
in the subcontinent.” 

Though public attention in recent 
months has been largely focused on the 
fate of the P.O.W:s, the plight of the 
Bengalis, who are plainly being held by 
Pakistan as hostages for the P.O.Ws, is, 
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If it looks like lemonade, 
why shouldnt it taste like lemonade? 


The best way to keep kids away from 
things that can hurt them, is to keep things 
that can hurt them away from kids. 

Unfortunately, that’s not always pos- 
sible. Anybody who’ ever tried to hide 
something from a child knows that. 

The Travelers is trying to do the next 
best thing. At least as far as the companies we 
insure are concerned. 

That’s why, when we check out a prod- 
uct with one of our customers, we not only 
look at the obvious (is it poisonous or toxic?), 
we examine the container it comes in. 

If it’s tippable, breakable, flammable, 
or where removing the cap is child’s play, we 
make sure the manufacturer knows what 
changes should be made. 

When the product is, in fact, poisonous, 
we ask for more than a warning. We ask for 





an antidote. Right on the label. 

Of course, household products are just 
one of the areas that concern our staff of 
more than 600 safety engineering people. 

In the course of a day, they may end up 
testing everything from teddy bears to tele- 
vision sets. Trying to figure out what might 
possibly go wrong with a seemingly harm- 
less product. 

As an insurance company, obviously 
that’s good for us, as well as the people whose 
products we insure. 

It also happens to benefit somebody 
else. You. 
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if anything, far worse. Having fought 
for neither Bangladesh nor Pakistan, 
they are perhaps the most innocent vic- 
tims of the war's residual bitterness. As 
East Pakistanis, they came to what was 
then West Pakistan for a variety of rea- 
| sons, primarily better job opportunities. 
Many of them found work in the textile 
mills or as small traders and domestic 
servants. Thousands of others were 
teachers, doctors and government em- 
ployees, who naturally gravitated to the 
nation’s capital. 

Virtually all of them have lost their 
jobs. Many are barely subsisting in the 
crowded, steaming slums of Karachi; 
others have been forced to double up 
two and three families to a house. There 
is no mail service between Pakistan and 
Bangladesh, 1,000 miles away, and 
those who left their families behind 
have no way of knowing whether their 
wives and children survived the war. 


Cambodia's Sihanouk: 


Since he was deposed in 1970 by 
Marshal Lon Nol, Cambodia's Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk has lived in exile 
in China but has never surrendered his 
claim to be his country’s rightful chief 
of state. At 50, Sihanouk is still 
ebullient, charming and volatile—and 
increasingly bitter against the U.S, 






























































































































































SIHANOUK (RIGHT) & KHIEU SAMPHAN 











which he thinks is destroying his coun- 
try. Last week, before flying off on a 
month-long visit to nine African and 
Eastern European countries, Sihanouk 
sat down in Peking for aninterview with 
TIME’s diplomatic editor Jerrold Schec- 
ter. His main points: 















































ON THE WAR IN CAMBODIA. Sihanouk 
says that he tried to talk about negoti- 
ations with President Nixon or Henry 




















Says one Bengali, a former civil servant 
“The police come by after midnight and 
wake us up just to see if we are in the 
house. We did not fight against Paki- 
stan, but we are treated as prisoners 
The world has forgotten us.” 

In the marketplaces, Bengalis say 
they are forced to pay twice as much 
as Pakistanis do for fruits and vegeta- 
bles. They dare not complain to police 
for fear of reprisals. “My hair has grown 
gray overnight,” says a pediatrician who 
helped organize medical clinics for the 
Bengalis. “We have all lost weight. We 
are not beggars yet, but we have sold ev- 
erything. We cannot stand this politi- 
cal insecurity and social isolation.” 

All Bengali schools and colleges 
were closed by the government last year, 
and civil servants fired from their jobs 
Senior government employees are now 
being moved into a single residential 
area in Karachi, where they will be un- 


“| Am Very Angry” 


Kissinger, and was rebuffed on four sep- 
arate occasions. “Now | am no longer 
interested in meeting Kissinger 

We [the Communist-dominated Khmer 
Rouge insurgents] are prepared to go 
on until 1976 because we hope that af- 
ter President Nixon, the new President 
will decide to stop the U.S. intervention 
in Cambodia. But if the new President 
chooses to continue, we are ready to go 
on independently until 1980. We have 
enough courage to do that.” Sihanouk 
insists that the insurgents will negotiate 
only if the U.S. stops its bombing of 
Cambodia, withdraws support from the 
Lon Nol regime, and unilaterally with- 
draws all American military personnel 
from Phnom-Penh 

ON NIXON AND WATERGATE. “I do not 
want Nixon to resign. Agnew is worse 
than Nixon. | prefer a weakened Nix- 
on in front of me—he will not have the 
same prestige as before—to a new Ag- 
new in back of me... Your people can- 
not be moved by the killing of yellow 
people. The killing of Cambodians 
means nothing to them. Watergate is 
more important to them, and we put 
our hope in the Watergate affair.” 

ON THE U.S. Sihanouk visited Khmer 
Rouge-held sections of Cambodia in 
March and asked his people their opin- 
ion of America. “They said, ‘Bombings, 
bombings, killing, killing. We cannot be 
friends with such an inhuman country,’ 
My people cannot be aware of your 
good traditions or the background of 
your Revolution. They know you 
through the B-52s, the AC-130s, the 
Spookies [gun ships] and the F-11 1s and 
F-105s." 

ON U.S. DIPLOMACY. “You say that you 
cannot allow Communism to take over 
Indochina, but you decided to be friends 
with China and the Soviet Union, the 
two most powerful Communist coun- 


der constant police watch. Even worse, 
some 40,000 members of the armed 
forces and their families are being held 
in military detention camps, just as if 
they were ordinary prisoners of war 
Pakistani authorities refuse to allow 
anyone in to see them 

Their growing desperation has 
prompted thousands of Bengalis to pay 
hundreds of dollars to frontier tribes- 
men to smuggle them across the border 
into Afghanistan. But the risks are great 
The journey entails a week's walk 
through desolate and dangerous terrain 
Those who get caught—as have about 
4,000 so far—wind up in Pakistani pris- 
ons. For those who have not resorted 
to such extreme measures, the outlook 
is almost as grim. As last week's brutal 
roundup proved, they have ample rea- 
son to fear that a wrong turn in polit- 
ical events could any day make them 
the object of bloody reprisals. 


tries in history. Why do you accept 
friendship with Chinese and Soviet 
Communism and consider Indochinese 
Communism as dangerous? Indochina 
does not threaten the U.S. in any way. 
You are very far away. Why don’t you 
let us live our lives? If we want to be 
Communists, why do you refuse us such 
a right?” 

ON CHINA AND VIET NAM. Though the 
Cambodians and the Vietnamese are 
traditional enemies, the U.S., the Prince 
contends, has forced the insurgents into 
the arms of the North Vietnamese. “I 
am sure that North Viet Nam will re- 
spect our sovereignty, neutrality and in- 
dependence; I have it in writing. Be- 
sides, China is enough to guarantee our 
independence. North Viet Nam will not 
be able to ‘satellitize’ us since China 
also guarantees our independence and 
our neutrality. It is not in the interest 
of China to abandon us, China is still 
revolutionary despite the fact that she 
chooses to be your friend. She must 
help the small peoples’ revolutions in 
the Third World. Otherwise, how can 
she present herself to you as a big 
power? The greatness of China is based 
not only on the Chinese people but 
also on her prestige among the revo- 
lutionary peoples.” 

ON SIHANOUK HIMSELF. The Prince in- 
sists that he no longer runs the anti- 
government factions, a task that has 
fallen to Khieu Samphan, head of the 
Khmer Rouge insurgents. “From now 
on, | am head of state without govern- 
ment responsibilities. When President 
Nixon has to deal with Great Britain, 
he does not deal with Queen Elizabeth 
but with the Prime Minister. Please al- 
low us to do the same thing lam 
not desirous of dealing with America. | 
told you, | am very angry. | am not 
wise like Chou En-lai. He is really a 
statesman. I am only Sihanouk. Allow 
me to remain Sihanouk. I have my per- 
sonal pride and courage.” 
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What is central air conditioning? How does it 
work? 


It is simply a system of delivering cool, comfort- 
able air throughout your house, not by adding 
cooling, but by removing heat and humidity. 


With central air conditioning, the entire house is 
cooled to a more even temperature, with no 
sudden changes from room to room. So you 
get far more comfortable cooling than with 
window air conditioning, which is designed 
to cool primarily in the room where it 

is located. 


A central air system is 
made up of four com- 
ponents: 


1. Cooling Coil. Warm, 
moist air from your home 
is drawn through the 
duct work of your forced 
air heating system and 
circulated through the 
cooling coil on the fur- 
nace. The coil then re- 
moves the indoor heat 
and humidity. 


2. Condensing Unit. 
Usually located on a slab 
or base outside the 
house, this unit pulls the 
heat from the inside of 
the house. 


3. Refrigerant Tubing. 
This is the connecting 
tubing that transfers the 
heat, by means of refrig- 
erant, from the cooling coil to the condensing unit. 


4. Thermostat. This automatically controls the 
temperature level in the home. So you get more 
even, more comfortable cooling. 


OK, | know what central air is, and | want it. 
How do | know what to buy? 


You probably don't. 


It takes a professional with specialized training 
to fit the right central air system into your house. 





That's why Sears have the Air Men. 
They are a team of 10,000 professionals 
who can plan an efficient effective 

and economical central air 
system that’s tailored to your 
needs, make sure it’s installed 
right, and be there to give 

you service if you need it. 
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How do the Air Men decide what my needs are? 


There are a lot of factors that go into the planning 
of a central air system. Probably more than you 
ever thought about. 
You know that the size of your house is important. 
And your heating system has a lot 
to do with it. But you might not 
have thought about your windows. 
Or the type of home construction 
and insulation you have. 
Those things make a difference. 


So does the direction your 


“ai... faces ... andthe color of your 


roof. (A light colored 
roof reflects heat, a 
dark roof absorbs it.) 
The Sears Air Men 
know exactly what to 
look for when they 
come out 

Couldn't | just play 
it safe and order a 
big size unit to be 
sure | get the cool- 
ing | want? 

It doesn't work that 
way. A unit that’s too 
big is just as bad as 
a unit that’s too 
small. 

A central air system 
works by removing 
heat and humidity 
from the air. And the 
thermostat, which 
only measures tem- 
perature, not humidity, shuts the unit off as soon 
as the desired 
temperature has 
been reached. 
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A system that's too 
big will lower the 
temperature very 
quickly, but before 
the proper humidity level 

has been reached. So your house will be cool, 
but you'll still be uncomfortable. 





The Sears Air Men can assure you a system that's 
not too big or too small, but just right for your 
home. 


Can central air be installed with any heating 
system? 


Yes. Normally, central air is installed with a forced 


air heating system. But with 
the addition of duct work, 
central air can be used with 
any heating system. 
However, don't assume that 
because you have a good 
heating system, it will 
convert naturally to a good 
central air system. Cooling 
generally requires more 

air movement than heating. 


In order to plan a central air system, the Sears 
Air Men will make a com- 
plete examination of your 
heating plant. They'll 
find the load your elec- 
trical system can handle, 
the size and location of 
ducts and registers, the 
adequacy of your fur- 
nace, the blower ca- 
pacity. (If your furnace is 
putting on years and 
needs replacing, you 
can save some money 
by having it done at the 
same time your central 
air system is installed.) 


After he’s made the com- 
plete examination, your 
Sears Air Man can tell 
you which size central 
air conditioning system 
will provide you with the 
best cooling. 


Will central air conditioning be expensive? 
Your needs will determine the cost. 


But good planning, the kind you get from the 
Sears Air Men, can keep you from spending more 
money than you need to. . . not only in the cost of 
the system, but in the cost of operating the system. 


Sears Air Men have convinced me that central 
air conditioning is what | want. 

But why should | buy air conditioning from a 
department store? 

There are four basic considerations in buying 
cental air conditioning: 

1. Equipment. Let's face it, most central air con- 
ditioning systems are designed to do the same 
job. Cool your house. 

So if you buy from a reliable dealer, you'll prob- 
ably get satisfactory cooling. But Sears wanted 
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more than just satisfactory cooling. So Sears air 
conditioning systems are designed to give you 
operating efficiency and operating economy. The 
“High Efficiency’’ line also cuts operating noise. 


2. Price. What's really important about price is 


, not what the system costs, but what you get for 


your money 


Four elements make up the cost of central air: 
cost of equipment, installation, operating cost, 
and service. 


The Sears Air Men are trained to give you an 
effective and effi- 
cient system at an 
economical cost. 
They won't sell you a 
system that’s too 
small just to save you 
money. 


And they won't sell 
you a system that’s 
too big just to make 
a few extra bucks 
They'll plan a sys- 
tem that's just right 
for you. 


3. Service. If some- 
thing goes wrong 
with your central air 
system, you don't 
want to wait until 
October for a service 
man. 


The Sears Air Men 
are only a phone call away. So when you need 
help, they can get to you fast. 


4. Guarantee. The Sears Men have Air Assurance. 
It's a five year guarantee that promises to repair 
any part found defective the first year. For the 
next four years the Air Men will replace the com- 
pressor if found defective . . . at no cost to you 
for parts or labor. 






Come in and let the Air Men 
show you how this 
guarantee stacks up 
against the others 


Call the Sears Air Men 
today for a free home 
estimate. Let them show 
you how easy and 
inexpensive Sears 
central air conditioning can be. 


SAVE THIS GUIDE FOR A HANDY REFERENCE WHEN SHOPPING FOR CENTRAL AIR CONDITIONING. 




















HERE ARE THE TWO MAJOR CENTRAL AIR SYSTEMS AVAILABLE FROM THE 


Sears High Efficiency Series 

Sears ‘High Efficiency” central air conditioning is 
Sears best system. Features include solid state 
modulating control, top air discharge for quiet, 
thrifty operation and reliable service. 


The new modulating control automatically selects 
condensing unit fan speed for low sound level 
plus maximum cooling efficiency. The fan works 
only as hard as it has to. The higher the tempera- 
ture outside, the harder it works. When the tem- 
perature goes down, the fan is slowed to give you 
the quietest operation possible. 


Modern design High Efficiency units are available 
in capacities to meet most home needs. 


Ask about Sears convenient credit plans. 


SEARS AIR MEN. 





Sears New “Custom Il’. The new Custom || was 
designed to give you 15% greater operating effi- 
ciency than last year’s model. But it’s still an 
economical choice for dependable, fast home 
cooling. Rust-resistant cabinet is bonderized and 
finished inside and out with tough acrylic enamel. 


And we've added a 2-speed control that adjusts 
the fan speed to give you quieter operation than 
last year’s model. 


It uses quick-connect fittings that are hermetically 
sealed until joined at installation; units are 
charged with refrigerant at the factory for easy, 
economical installation. 


You'll find all types of residential air conditioning at Sears. Whether it's a 6,000 BTU Modular unit or 
a 55,000 BTU central air conditioning unit, Sears has it. And Sears has one more thing, The Sears 


Air Men. 


Call or mail this coupon to the Sears Air Men at your local Sears store for a free home estimate. 
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LEONHARDY AFTER RELEASE 


MEXICO 


The Price of Freedom 


The lushly flowered city of Guada- 
lajara has long been considered a prize 
post by American diplomats: the cli- 
mate seems like eternal spring, the am- 
bience is relaxed and the U.S. consul 
general's home is a monument to com- 
fortable living. From now on, though, 
Foreign Service officers may be a bit ap- 
prehensive about the assignment. Two 
weeks ago, while returning home from 
a local police exhibition on law enforce- 
ment, U.S. Consul General Terrance 
Leonhardy (a 21-year career man) was 
kidnaped by four armed men. An hour 
after he was spirited away, ransom notes 
turned up, demanding on behalf of the 
“Revolutionary Armed Forces of the 
People” that 30 political prisoners be re- 
leased from prisons across the country 
and flown to Cuba. Warned the terror- 
ists; “Any delay in fulfilling these de- 
mands will result in the execution of 
the bourgeois who is in our hands.” 

rhe revolutionaries had other de- 
mands as well. They wanted their Marx- 
ist-lining manifesto published on the 
front pages of leading dailies through- 
out Mexico. They specified a time for 
Cuba’s representative in Mexico to ap- 
pear on national television and report 
the safe arrival in Havana of the 30 
companeros. They also warned that 
there was to be no army or police mo- 
bilization in the Guadalajara area while 
negotiations were going on. 

For both the U.S. and Mexican gov- 
ernments, the dilemma was cruel. To 
give in to the terrorists’ demands cut 
against the grain of President Nixon's 
no-dealing-with-terrorists policy, enun- 
ciated in 1971 in connection with the 
kidnaping of four U.S. airmen by left- 
ist terrorists in Turkey. To Mexican au- 
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thorities, the release of 30 imprisoned 
terrorists to Cuba meant, in all likeli- 
hood, that the revolutionaries would 
soon be back in action in the country. 

Although Washington stood firm, 
Mexican President Luis Echeverria de- 
cided to bow to the demands. “Mexico 
will accede,” he said, “because the es- 
sential thing is to protect the U.S. con- 
sul general's life.” (Only six months be- 
fore, five Mexican guerrillas were 
released from prison after their com- 
rades hijacked a domestic Mexicana air- 
line flight and demanded that all be al- 
lowed to fly to Cuba.) Besides, as a 
Mexican official put it, “allowing the 
terrorists to kill the consul general 
would have been tragic for U.S.-Mex- 
ican relations. It would have cost Mex- 
ico dearly in American investment and 
in our $1 billion-a-year U.S. tourist 
trade.” 

Demand. The deal was made: the 
30 prisoners flown to Havana, the proc- 
lamation duly printed, the police 
leashed. Cuba's chargé d'affaires ap- 
peared, as specified, on television to re- 
port that the freed rebels had safely ar- 
rived in Havana. But then Leonhardy’s 
captors made an additional demand for 
his freedom: $80,000 in ransom mon- 
ey. A day later, the ransom was paid; 
nine hours afterward, Leonhardy was 
found, exhausted and unshaven, in a 
Guadalajara street. He called his 76- 
hour captivity a “terrible ordeal. | 
prayed a lot, I didn’t know when they 
might put a bullet through my head.” 

Leonhardy was quick to praise both 
President Echeverria and Jalisco State 
Governor Alberto Orozco Romero 
“without whose help,” he said, “I would 
not be here today.” Ironically, Leonhar- 
dy may have to foot all or part of the 
bill for his own freedom. Since the State 
Department refused unrelentingly to 
provide funds for his release in any 
form, Governor Orozco arranged a 
bank loan for the ransom money which, 
he says, the consul general is respon- 
sible for paying back 


UGANDA 


Big Daddy’s Breakfast 


Two months ago, Uganda's mercu- 
rial President General Idi (Big 
Daddy”) Amin Dada packed off all the 
members of his Cabinet for 30 days of 
“vacation.” They were exhausted, he 
said, and needed a rest. Then he extend- 
ed the enforced leave for another 30 
days, announcing that the ministers’ 
permanent secretaries would run things 
in their absence. Last week the eleven 
surviving ministers—five others had 
been fired, one quit in disgust, and an- 
other, Amin’s brother-in-law, submitted 
his resignation by letter—filed into the 
presidential palace in Kampala for a 
6 a.m. command breakfast. Those who 
showed up late, Big Daddy curtly an- 
nounced, would be court-martialed. 

It soon became clear that Amin had 
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more than military discipline, or scram- 
bled eggs, on his mind. Radio Uganda 
brightly described all hands as “look- 
ing happy and fresh after their two- 
month leave,” but their smiles soon 
faded. Big Daddy made the mildly om- 
inous announcement that not only 
would the ministers not return to their 
old jobs right away but that “some won't 
return at all, and 98% of those who 
make it will not go to their former min- 
istries.” Amin added that the permanent 
secretaries had done “very well” in the 
ministers’ absence and “provided bril- 
liant ideas that I did not often get from 
you.” While he pondered a permanent 
government reorganization, the secre- 
taries would continue to serve as acting 
ministers. They would also use the min- 
isters’ official cars. “We will get other 
cars for you,” he told the Cabinet 

Amin saved his most extraordinary 
performance of the week for later. Af- 
ter dismissing his chastised guests, he 
composed a rambling cable to Richard 
Nixon, who had ordered a phase-out of 
US. aid to Uganda in response to the ex- 
pulsion of the country’s Asians “My 
dear brother,” Amin wrote, “it is quite 
true that you have enough problems on 
your plate, and it is surprising that you 
have the zeal to add on fresh ones.” 
Amin then ticked off some of the “prob- 
lems”: racial strife in the US. Viet 
Nam, the ITT fiasco in Chile, and, of 
course, Watergate: “At this moment 
you are uncomfortably sandwiched in 
that unfortunate affair.” Big Daddy 
signed off with a heartfelt benison from 
one hard-pressed statesman to another: 
“Lask almighty God to help you solve 
your problems.” 


SIERRA LEONE 


Insecticitation 


The loathing of Black African na- 
tions for the white-supremacist enclave 
of Rhodesia has often been stated—but 
never quite so bitingly as it was last 
week when tiny Sierra Leone an- 
nounced its first list of national awards 
and honors. A spokesman for President 
Siaka Stevens, recalling that the coun- 
try’s 19th century nickname was “the 
white man’s grave” because of Sierra 
Leone's hordes of malaria-bearing mos- 
quitos, said that among the honors 
would be a Medal of the Mosquito, for 
conspicuous gallantry, Why? Because 
the vicious little pests prevented white 
men from permanently settling in the 
area and thus forestalled the creation 
of another Rhodesia 


MALARIAL MOSQUITO 





LENA & KERMIT 


It wasn’t her usual gig, but Lena 
Horne, 55, got turned on to Sesame 
Street by her grandchildren. There she 
was, reassuring Kermit the frog and 
singing Kermit’s favorite song, /t's Not 
That Easy Being Green, which is all 
about having green skin. “It's a highly 
personal song to me,” she explained. “It 
is the same for me as it is for Kermit.” 

= 

There were 2,000 people, sure. The 
real draw, however, at Ethel Kennedy’s 
15th annual Pet Show at Hickory Hill 
was the fauna—everything from dogs 
to two worms that were entered as twins 
“We want to keep politics out of this 
show,” said Ringmaster Art Buchwald, 
but there was a slip-up in the Unusual 
Pet category. Two “Watergate bugs” got 
a blue ribbon. A chameleon named 
Richard Nixon took second prize 

8 
Like a lot of other performers, Son- 


ny and Cher Bono are al loose ends be- 


cause of the TV writers’ strike in Hol- 


lywood. But the long-and-short-of-it : 


pair are having a good time hopping 
from nightclub to concert. They scotch 
all rumors that their marriage is crack- 
ing up. “Who'd get custody of all our In- 
dian and Italian jokes?” cracked Cher 
a 
Princess Anne can be an absolute 
darling, but “she has imperious moods 
when that pendulous Windsor lower lip 
droops and the arrogance of centuries 
emerges.” Her Royal Highness was tak- 
ing a drubbing from Punch, the British 
humor magazine, which wished she 
would let go with a “bit of divilment.” 
As itis, Anne shares a chilling trait with 
Elizabeth: “She has her mother’s look, 
which can freeze at 20 paces.” 
os 
With his dance-tired feet stuffed 
into a pair of worn and obviously com 
fortable shoes, Rudolf Nureyev—per- 
haps the world’s greatest danseur noble 
-accepted the annual Dance Magazine 
award in Manhattan. His speech was 
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RUDOLF & MONIQUE 





CHER & FEATHERS 


hardly audible, a sentence thanking the 
people who had helped him since he 
fled the U.S.S.R. During those twelve 
years in the West, Rudolf has performed 
mostly with the Royal Ballet, and is now 
touring with the National Ballet of Can- 
ada. Except for old friends like Dancer 
Erik Bruhn and Actress Monique Van 
Vooren, his life is a solo 
uo 

What a circus! And all to help ac- 
tors in trouble. For the Union des Ar- 
tistes in Paris, Actress Elsa Martinelli, 
wearing black opera hose, ran a couple 
of baby chimps through their paces 
Dressed up as a bunny, Singer Jane Bir- 
kin popped out of a cake and walked a 
tightrope. The hit of the evening was a 
pie-throwing skit written by Director 
Claude Chabro!l and starring Actor 
Marcello Mastroianni. Marcello then 
scrubbed himself down and returned for 





MARCELLO & TARTS 


the 3 a.m. finale when the whole com- 
pany dished up a giant vat of steaming 
spaghetti for the audience 

7 

Amid the justified huzzahs for the 
Washington Post's Pulitzer Prize in 
public service journalism (Watergate 
and all that), other Pulitzers were too 
easily overlooked. Emphatically not to 
be ignored were Robert Coles and Ev- 
dora Welty, the psychiatrist and the nov- 
elist, who had both written, at least in 
part, about the South: Coles with Vol- 
umes Il and III of Children in Crisis 
which describes his work with share 
croppers, migrant workers and ghetto 
children, and Welty with her short 
novel The Optimist’s Daughter, Two 
younger writers were also among the 
prizewinners: Frances FitzGerald, 32, for 
Fire in the Lake, a study of American 
involvement in Viet Nam, and Jason 
Miller, 34, for his play about a middle- 
aged basketball team, That Champion 
ship Season 

. 

“I've worked with the best kids in 
the nation,” said Francis Donahue, who 
is retiring after 50 years as business di 
rector of the Yale Daily News. The kids 
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—the likes of Supreme Court Justice 
Potter Stewart, Yale President Kingman 
Brewster Jr. and National Review Ed- 
itor William F. Buckley Jr.—have collect- 
ed $80,000 to buy Donahue an annu- 
ity. Who was the most impressive 
chairman of the News during his half 
century? “Buckley, hands down,” says 
Donahue. “He'd always throw out ads 
to run anti-Buckley letters.” 
~ 

She is a 55-year-old frump having 
an embarrassing amount of trouble 
hanging on to her husband, played by 
Henry Fonda. What to do? Why, radical 
plastic surgery, of course, from head to 
toe. Even after all that, however, Hank 
will still have none of her. That's the 
story line for Ash Wednesday, just 
filmed in Cortina d'Ampezzo, Italy. A 
bit sad but not very credible, since the 
wife is played by Elizabeth Taylor, who 
looks lovelier than ever as she emerges 
from her bandages. 


PICTORIAL PARADE 






















MARY ELLEN MARK—-LEE GROSS 


GEORGE & DOLPHINS 


George C. Scott, the crusty actor who 
turned down an Oscar two years before 
Marlon Brando did, does not seem to 
have much use for humans. In the mov- 
ie of Robert Merle’s political thriller 
The Day of the Dolphin, Scott is the sci- 
entist who becomes very friendly with 
a pair of Tursiops truncatus, the bottle- 
nosed mammals that may be the clos- 
est animal to man in intelligence. The 
scientist manages to get Bi and Fa, the 
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cetaceans in his charge, to talk English, 
but what they tell him, alas, would be 
enough to confirm Scott’s worst fears 
about man. 

_ 

Germany watchers have noted four 
waves of postwar preoccupations: mon- 
ey, gluttony, sex and travel. Nobel- 
prizewinning Novelist Heinrich Boll, 55, 
hopes there will be a fifth: “Relaxation 
and meditation. I’ve never met a relaxed 
German.” Visiting the U.S., where his 
latest novel, Group Portrait with Lady, 
has just been published, B6ll discussed 
the adversity of prosperity that exists 
throughout the West: “Having things 
we don’t need can be a very bad thing.” 
B6ll would like to see the Germans be- 
come more like Americans. “I admire 
your self-criticism, notably with Water- 
gate. In the 2,000 years of German his- 
tory, there is only now a moment of 
democracy.” 

: a 

The small, stooped, gnomelike fig- 
ure working in his bare feet was French 
Artist Jean Dubuffet, 71. He was put- 
ting the last touches on his Coucou 
Bazar, an art-dance event using his 
own brightly colored cutouts, which 
will be presented along with his re- 
trospective at the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum. “I'm satisfied. Who else at my 
age can say he is satisfied?” Dubuffet 
chirruped. Moreover, he likes Manhat- 
tan, especially Wall Street, where one 
of his sculptures has been installed 
Said he, relaxed as could be: “It is the 
solar plexus of the world. It is the 
heart where the blood comes from. 
There is a high madness, a delirium 
because of the tension.” 

. 

“I'm sure glad to see you; 
it was nice of you to come,” 
the midget said to the car- 
dinal. Terence Cardinal 
Cooke, the only American 
member of a commission 
created by Pope Paul VI for 
“people on the move,” was 
celebrating his first Mass for 
the Ringling Bros. and Bar- 
num and Bailey circus in 
Madison Square Garden. 
“How blessed you are,” 
Cooke said to the assembled 
animal trainers, jugglers, 
clowns and workmen, “to 
spend your lives dedicated to 
a profession that makes peo- 
ple smile.” 

. 

“I'm a creature of the 
Tube,” said Carol Burnett, 38, 
arriving in New York to collect her 
award from the Friars Club as Enter- 
tainer of the Year. Weren't her naughty- 
lady movie takeoffs risqué? “Not com- 
pared with those dirty soap operas. 
We're G-rated compared to daytime 
TV.” Does she have a second career in 
mind? “I should say a stunt woman in 
stag movies. But I'd really like to be a 
schoolteacher for kids, six to eight. They 
haven't heard all my jokes.” 
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Oil Eaters 


During a vacation two years ago at 
the popular Mediterranean beach of Tel 
Baruch, Israeli Professor Eugene Ro- 
senberg discovered that no matter 
where he and his family went on the 
shore, their feet were continually black- 
ened by globs of oil. Returning to Tel 
Aviv University, where he heads the mi- 
crobiology department, Rosenberg an- 
grily told an associate about the pol- 
lution. “It’s a disgrace,” he said. “Let's 
clean up those beaches.” Since then, a 
university team under Rosenberg has 
developed a way of preserving not only 
beaches, but the oceans as well. The se- 
cret: oil-eating bugs 

With Biochemist David Gutnick, 
Rosenberg isolated a genus of bacteria 
called arthrobacter, which feast on 
crude oil, and then developed a partic- 
ularly fast-multiplying new strain, 
which they named “RAG-1."* Bred in 
salt water enriched with phosphorus 
and nitrogen compounds, the strain 
gobbles up the paraffin (waxy) content 
of crude oil, leaving only small drop- 
lets of dewaxed oil that break down 
quickly in nature and become harmless 
carbon dioxide and water 

With their new strain, the Israeli sci- 
entists were able to begin an attack on 
the major direct cause of the world’s 
oil pollution, which, contrary to pop- 
ular belief, is not accidental spillage or 


An acronym for the names of the researchers 
Rosenberg. Avraham Reisfield and Gutnick 


the breakup of supertankers 
like Torrey Canyon. Most of 
this pollution is actually 
caused by routine tanker op- 
erations, Before entering 
harbor to take on a new load 
of crude oil, sea water used 
as ballast on the return trip 
is flushed into the ocean; it includes a 
small amount of crude oil (usually about 
one-half of 1% of the tanker’s capac- 
ity) left over from the previous load. In 
this manner, the world's tanker fleets 
annually dump an estimated 1,000,000 
tons of oil residue into the oceans. 

No Slick. Going to the source of 
the problem, Rosenberg and Gutnick 
last winter boarded a 125,000-ton tank- 
er to give RAG-1 a practical test. Select- 
ing two of the ship's tanks, which were 
each filled with 100 tons of sea water, 
they poured 55 Ibs. of nitrogen-contain- 
ing urea and 2.2 Ibs. of potassium phos- 
phates into each. Shipboard compres- 
sors were used to bubble air into the 
tanks through a perforated hose, thus 
turning them into ideal “bacterial fer- 
menters,” says Rosenberg. Then a flask- 
ful of RAG-1 bacteria was poured into 
one tank. Six and a half days later, the 
tanker discharged its ballast. The un- 
bugged tank emitted an ugly black slick 
But there was hardly any slick from the 
other tank; the bacteria had multiplied 
and taken the polluting elements out of 
the oil 

The result of the experiment is good 
news to shipowners. For one thing, none 


The Cans That Came to Fredericksburg 


T first, it seemed like a worthy and 

public-spirited idea. The Freder- 
icksburg, Va., realty office of Shannon 
& Luchs set aside $2,200 and offered 
to pay l¢ for each can found littering 
the local roadsides. Alas, the firm had 
underestimated the fervor of the envi- 
ronmental movement. Last week a 
parking lot adjacent to the realty office 
was buried under a mountain of cans. 


PLASTIC BAGS CONTAINING SOME 700,000 CANS CLUTTER SHOPPING CENTER PARKING LOT 





all put into plastic bags. Ten ft. high 
and 190 ft. in diameter, the pile con- 
tained 585,156 cans brought in before 
the offer expired and another 100,000 
or so that came in after the deadline. 
That left Shannon & Luchs with two 
problems: |) honoring the $3,651.56 
worth of 10Us that were given out when 
the original $2,200 was exhausted, and 
2) disposing of the cans. The realty com- 






of the nutrient ingredients are expen- 
sive. For another, the bacteria do their 
work so well that tanks would not have 
to be washed and scraped when ships 
put in for periodic repairs. This is es- 
pecially important because the scrub- 
bing is done with high-pressure hoses: 
the nozzles sometimes develop charges 
of static electricity that can ignite oil 
fumes lingering in the tanks. Moreover, 
Rosenberg believes that his bugs may 
turn even the ballast water into profit, 
He figures that after the bacteria have 
cleaned the tanks in a 200,000-ton su- 
pertanker, the ballast could yield some 
200 tons of dewaxed oil (which can be 
made into gasoline and other petroleum 
products). Beyond that, they can be har- 
vested to produce about 150 tons of 
high-quality animal food 

Best of all, RAG-1 cannot harm oth- 
er life in the ocean. “We took the bac- 
teria from nature,” says Gutnick, “They 
are there and they are fastidious about 
what they like and do not like.” When 
the bacteria run out of oil, they con- 
veniently die and are themselves eaten 
by fish. 


haa 


pany sought the help of local business- 
men and collected $700. The towns- 
people hope to meet the remaining 
deficit of nearly $3,000 by holding a 
big benefit dance or carnival later this 
month. To the disappointment of ardent 
environmentalists, all of the cans will 
eventually be buried as landfill; earlier 
plans to recycle the aluminum contain- 
ers had to be abandoned. Reason: in- 
sufficient manpower to separate them 
from the rest of Fredericksburg’s im- 
mense mountain of cans 





The Graduate. 


There’s the rum and cola 
you had at college and 
there’s Ronrico and cola. _ 
The one you have 
when you graduate. 


/ 
| Wine & Spiri at NYC 80 proof 


Ronrico. The rum with the bright taste. 
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Your $25 canfeed 


Some of the nicest families you'd ever want to 
meet are in a constant state of semi-starvation 
They subsist day in and day out on a few greens 








some peas and maybe a little corn pone or 
fat back once in awhile 
Yes, right here in the U.S.A as you read 


these words 
children throughout t 
of no 
as we 
bodies 

The NAACP Emergency Relief Fund is aiding 
the neediest of th families through the feder- 
ally sponsored Fc Stamp Program. Under this 
program, $25 can buy an average of over $200 
worth of urgently needed meat, milk, and bread 
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Box 121, Radio City Sta 


a family fora month! 





for the h 
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can feed 


ingry. An amount you might normally 
take your family out for one dinner 
a large family for a month! As one 
donor recently wrote—''where else can my 
modest donation do so much!" 

Please help us in this effort by sending as 
little or as much as you can to the NAACP Emer- 
gency Relief Fund. Contributions are tax-de- 
ductible. Thank you 
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PLAY-OFF MVP WILLIS REED 


Knack of the Knicks 


Going into the N.B.A. finals against 
the New York Knicks, the Los Angeles 
Lakers figured that their primary goal 
was to stop Walt Frazier, who led the 
Knicks through the first two rounds of 
the play-offs with a sizzling average of 
24 points a game. Stop him they did in 
the first game, holding Frazier to 12 
points as they outlasted the New York- 
ers 115-112. But the Knicks have made 
a religion out of the old locker-room slo 
gan “There is no | in TEAMWORK.” As 
Knick Captain Willis Reed pointed out 
‘Any guy might do it for us—the fifth, 
sixth, seventh or eighth man 

In the next four games, in fact, the 
Knicks’ top scorers were Forward Bill 
Bradley. 26 points; Center Reed, 22; 
Forward Dave DeBusschere, 33, and 
Guard Earl Monroe, 23. Together they 
added up to four straight wins and the 
second N.B.A. title for the Knicks 

Said Reed, who was presented with 
a Most Valuable Player award that 
could have been divided eight ways: “In 
the end it was our poise that held us to- 
gether.” Poise with a punch, The 
Knicks’ triumph, in fact, has given the 
game a renewed emphasis that is echoed 
in the clarion call of the rabid Knick 
fans: “Dee-fense!” A relatively small 
team, the New Yorkers intimidate not 
by brute force but with a clawing finesse 
that presses the limits of the rules, Reed 
handled Laker Center Wilt Chamber- 
lain, for example, with muscular sim 
plicity: he leaned against the giant like 
a buttress. The result is not dirty or even 
roughhouse play but what the players 
like to call a “physical game”—the prac- 
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tice of deftly throwing your weight 
around to keep your opponent “hon- 
est.” As Laker Coach Bill Sharman 
summed up the series: “Their defense 
really stopped our running game cold 


The Baltimore Game 


For former Oriole Superstar Frank 
Robinson, who is now with the Cali- 
fornia Angels, the return to Baltimore's 
Memorial Stadium for the first me in 
two years was something of a home 
coming. Less than two miles away, how- 
ever, Johns Hopkins University was 
host to Navy in another homecoming 
game that outdrew the Orioles at the 
gate—8,200 fans to 7,177. Robby and 
the Orioles need not have felt slighted 
The big campus contest was nothing so 
mundane as baseball. It was America’s 
oldest organized sport: lacrosse 

Ever since the ancient Indian game 
was introduced in Baltimore, it has been 
as much a local institution as crab cakes 
and H.L. Mencken. Each spring the 
city’s schoolboys break out their la- 
crosse sticks the way kids in other cit 
ies limber up with Louisville Sluggers 
At Johns Hopkins, foremost of the more 
than 100 U.S. colleges now competing 
in the sport, lacrosse is the No. | ath- 
letic attraction, drawing twice as many 
spectators as football and basketball 
combined. Thus it is no surprise that 
the Blue Jays enter the first round of 
the NCAA. tournament this week with 
a strong chance of winning their 30th 
national lacrosse title 

Lacrosse, as one aficionado puts it, 
is “basketball played on a football field 
with a club and a slow whistle.” The ten- 
man teams are constantly on the move, 
passing and catching the hard rubber 
ball in the triangular nylon net at the 
end of their sticks. The game puts a pre- 
mium on speed, deception and the kind 
of guts it takes to run a gauntlet of 
flying sticks and wing the ball at the 
6-ft.-sq. goal at 100 m.p.h 

The modern version of 
the game follows the spirit if 
not the rules of the old trib- 
al pastime. Called lacrosse by 
French missionaries because 
the curved hickory sticks re- 
minded them of a bishop's 
crosier, the game as played 
by Iroquois braves or Blue 
Jay undergrads is more riot 
than religious rite. Civiliza- 
tion and 300 years have 
brought such refinements as 
helmets and shoulder pads 
Even so, the basic game plan 
still holds that the next best 
thing to scoring a goal is ad- 
ministering a crunching body 
check. Johns Hopkins Coach 
Bob Scott, a former Army 
ranger, says that football has 
its more jarring moments but 





that “lacrosse is rougher than any oth- 
er sport, including hockey 

At most Johns Hopkins’ homecom- 
ings, the old grads gather in the Lacrosse 
Hall of Fame, which is attached to the 
fieldhouse, guzzle National Bohemian 
beer and reminisce about the glory 
years, like 1932 when the Blue Jays won 
the Olympic lacrosse title in Los An- 
geles before a throng of 80,000. The 
beer was flowing as usual this year, but 
the talk was about Junior Jack Thom- 
as, an All-America who is considered 
the school’s most explosive scorer since 
Assistant Coach Joe Cowan starred for 
the old blue black in the late 
1960s 

Thomas, nicknamed “Popeye” as 
much for his heroic feats afield as for 
his jut-jawed resemblance to the car- 
toon character, was too much for the 
real-life sailors from Navy. Though off 
his customary dodging, quick-cutting 
form, the wiry (5 ft. 11 in. 170 Ibs.) 
Thomas scored one goal, set up four 
others and scooped up twelve ground 
balls—a skill roughly akin to recovering 
a fumble in a free-swinging football 
pile-up. Backed by Goalie Les Mat 
thews, who made twelve saves, and De 
fenseman Jim Ferguson, who meted out 
his share of bruises, the Blue Jays out- 
lasted the midshipmen | 2-7 to register 
their ninth consecutive victory 

For Thomas, whose father is a high 
school lacrosse coach in the Baltimore 
area, it was back to the drawing board 

the family’s dining-room table in 

Towson, Md. There. like retired British 
officers re-enacting the Boer War, the 
Thomases use ten salt shakers to dia 
gram new plays. Young Jack, who quar- 
terbacks the Johns Hopkins’ football 
team mainly because he wants to stay 
in shape for lacrosse, explains that “I'm 
not interested in anything else. We 
Thomases just go to school to play la- 
crosse and then to coach. It’s like a 
religion.” 


and 
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God's Muscle 


When God created man he set him 
up to score big in life. He put Adam on 
first base and gave him a choice: he 
could run with God and never get 
thrown out—or he could try it on his 
own, Adam chose to go it alone and 
was nailed. In fact, the attempted steal 
failed so miserably that the team still 
hasn't recovered. God never meant for 
it to be so difficult. He sent a pinch 
runner, Jesus Christ... 


However inelegant that sweat- 
soaked version of the Gospel according 
to the Fellowship of Christian Athletes, 
muscular metaphors are nothing new to 
Christianity. St. Paul wrote, “I have 
fought the good fight, | have finished 
the race.” What is new and startling is 
that hundreds of prominent athletes are 
practicing locker-room piety alongside 
the swingers of sport. In a year when 
many church agencies are promoting 
evangelism, harnessing the hero wor- 
ship of athletes is a clever way to make 
religion attractive to the young 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF CHRISTIAN ATH- 
LETES, started in 1955, has a mailing list 
of 55,000 and a staff of 36. Its purpose 
“to confront athletes and coaches—and 
through them the youth of the nation 
—with the challenge and adventure of 
following Christ.” The high point of its 
easygoing program is a series of week- 
long summer conferences, which 9,500 
athletes, coaches, and their families will 
attend this year, starting May 27 at Ar- 
kansas Tech. The F.C.A. sponsors 
groups at 1,400 high schools and 215 
colleges, and schedules banquets, golf 
tournaments, and pre-Bowl breakfasts 
for adults 
ATHLETES IN ACTION, a newer, more 
specialized group, follows the hard-sell 
evangelism of its parent organization, 
Campus Crusade for Christ. It has a 
staff of 200, and sponsors eleven am- 
ateur athletic teams and other special 
events, drawing campus crowds to hear 
evangelistic messages. 


FRED LARSON 





The two organizations field a grow- 
ing number of clean-living Christian 
headliners, such as Dallas Cowboys 
Coach Tom Landry (who this month be- 
comes F.C.A. president), U.C.L.A. Bas- 
ketball Coach John Wooden, baseball's 
Brooks Robinson, and basketball's Bob 
Pettit, the first man to score 20,000 
points in the N.B.A. Retired Cleveland 
Browns Defensive End Bill Glass has 
even become a full-time evangelist. 

Pro football becomes a substitute 
American religion on many a fall Sun- 
day, but most of the teams now have 
their own weekly prayer meetings. This 
spring, while teammates are spending 
the off-season selling insurance or film- 
ing lucrative deodorant commercials, 
dozens of pro football players are on 
road trips for God, free of charge. Ath- 
letes in Action currently has a pickup 
team on a nationwide tour of 23 mil- 
itary bases and various cities. When 
they hit Atlanta this month, Miami 
Tackle Norm Evans and other stars 
fanned out to speak to 65,000 students 
at 74 high schools, 
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At Henderson High, Atlanta Fal- 
cons Linebacker Greg Brezina told of 
thrice-a-week drunks and endless fights 
with his wife before his conversion. 
“Now that I'm right with God, I can ac- 
cept myself. What else does it do? It 
makes me able to stand here today and 
say ‘I love you’ to a black man, where 
two years ago I couldn't have done 
that.” Brezina grew up in rural Texas; 
his suburban audience was all white. 
(Like athletics in general, Christian ath- 
letics has quietly broken down racial 
barriers over the years.) 

Meanwhile, the lure of four foot- 
ball Cardinals and a weekend of sports 
had drawn 110 high schoolers to a Ki- 
wanis-owned camp south of St. Louis, 
sponsored by the local F.C.A. chapter 
The F.C.A. schedule promotes small- 
group discussions, reasoning that even 
Jesus formed a “huddle” with his dis- 
ciples. But the boys were more anxious 
to break from the huddle and get to 
the playing fields. Still, after lights-out 
that night, one cabin of boys had an in- 
tense discussion (“Can God make a rock 
so big he can’t pick it up?”) 

The spiritual Olympics are disarm- 
ingly ecumenical. Both F.C.A. and 
A.LA. are Evangelical Protestant, but 
they do not ask many questions, and 
feature many Roman Catholics in- 
cluding 1971-72 All-Pro Quarterback 
Roger Staubach. The F.C.A. has active- 
ly sought Catholic participation for 
years and schedules daily Masses at its 
conferences. 

Some critics find a basic conflict be- 
tween the aggression and ego worship 
of sports and authentic Christianity 
Sports evangelism tends to worship suc- 
cess, although F.C.A., at least, also 
seems geared to the bench warmers of 
the world. Beyond that, most of the 
heavyweight preachers are theological 
lightweights, as adept at presenting the 
complexities of Christian belief and bib- 
lical interpretation as most pastors 
would be at quarterbacking the Detroit 
Lions 4 la George Plimpton. But if 
F.C.A. and A.LA. teach a theologically 
thin, no-sweat Christianity, so do many 
churches these days 


Brother Andre’s Heart 


Joseph's Oratory in Montreal 
looks like Cecil B. DeMille’s idea of a 
cathedral. Enthroned on Mount Royal, 
the city’s highest hill, the oratory is big- 
ger than Notre Dame, its dome only 
slightly smaller than St. Peter's. It took 
six master architects 52 years—from 
1915 to 1967—to erect, and among its 
accouterments are the carillon built for 
the Eiffel Tower, one of the world’s larg- 
est organs, two wax museums, three 
banks of escalators, acres of free park- 
ing and a restaurant supervised by a 
full-time French chef. 

Star of the oratory, and the subject 
of much of its religious chrome plat- 
ing, is the man for whom it was built 
—a semiliterate French-Canadian or- 
phan named Alfred Bessette, better 
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MONTREAL'S MIRACULOUS BROTHER ANDRE 
Free parking and a French chef 


known as “Brother André, the miracle 
man of Mount Royal,” As a religious 
brother, Bessette served for 40 years as 
doorkeeper and handyman of Notre 
Dame College, a boys’ school at the foot 
of the hill. He was humble, devout and 
frail, a sufferer from chronic dyspepsia 
But he had, it is claimed, miraculous 
healing powers 

By invoking the favors of St. Joseph, 
his patron saint, and handing out bot 
Ues of burned sacramental olive oil, 
Brother André reportedly cured as 
many as 15,000 crippled, blind and dy- 
ing pilgrims a year. When he died in 
1937, at the age of 91, half a million 
people filed past his bier, and Brother 
André was put up for sainthood 

His case is still pending in the Vat- 
ican. At the oratory, in the meantime, 
he is being accorded the full trappings 
of a saint. The oratory publishes a com- 
ic book about his life, sells bottles of 
his “St. Joseph's oil,” and maintains a 
tiny wooden chapel that he built as a 
holy place. Inside the cathedral, 3,000, 
000 pilgrims a year file past his marble 
tomb. Also in the gallery, until recent- 
ly, was Brother André’s heart, preserved 
in an urn filled with a formalin solu- 
tion. Then on the night of March 15, in 
one of the decade's more peculiar 
crimes, someone stole the heart 

he theft appeared professional. To 
gct at the heart, the thieves picked three 
locks to open a steel door and an iron 
grille, then chiseled the urn off its mar- 
ble pedestal—all without attracting the 
security guards, It was a sort of grisly 
Rififi; yet no motive has been discerned 
4 local newspaper received demands 
for $50,000 in ransom, but they appar- 
ently came from cranks. By last week, 
although Montreal police still had two 
detectives on the case, the oratory’s 
priests had given up hope. Whatever the 
motive, the thief may have been doing 
Brother André a favor. Enshrined in the 
templed glories of package-tour reli- 
gion, the humble lay brother's heart was 
painfully out of place 
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THIS SUMMER, RENT 
A WINNEBAGO! 


Rent-A-Way Winnebago offers 
you something different ina 
vacation. We rent you a motor 
home so you can see America. 
Up close. As it really is. A 
whole continent of wonderful 
sights just waiting to be seen. 

We think it’s the way every 
family should travel. Together. 
With a spirit of adventure. 
Where it doesn’t matter if you 
make Boise by five o’clock. 
Forget about unpacking 
luggage every night. And, 
schedules. And, when dinner is 
served. And, tipping. And, a lot 
of other rigamarole. Who 
needs it? 

Rent-A-Way Winnebago gives 
you four wheels and the com- 
forts of home. And, a vacation 
you'll remember. 


For information or reserva- 
tions, dial this toll-free number: 


800-247-2121 


(In lowa, call collect—515-282-8929) 
RENT-A-WAY 


WINNEBAGO. 
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A Fantasy Becomes Real 


Even as a successful music execu- 
tive, Schuyler G. Chapin would some- 
times have a fantasy about a genie ris- 
ing from a bottle and asking him what 
he wanted most in life, Chapin would 
reply, “I'd like to be general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera.” Last week 
in New York, the genie delivered. Af- 
ter a full season as acting general man- 
ager (TIME, March 5), Chapin, 50, was 
given a three-year contract for the real 
thing—the most powerful job in opera 

It was a popular decision, if long in 
coming. Chapin had amply shown that 
he could run a smooth operation, and 
that it was possible to have aristocratic 
savoir-faire without resorting to the au- 
tocratic methods of former Met Man- 
ager Rudolf Bing. As many a diva has 
learned, Chapin’s tact and graciousness 
do not signal a relaxed will. He pushed 





MET GENERAL MANAGER CHAPIN 
The genie delivered. 


hard and successfully for the company s 
new Mini-Met, devoted to intimate or 
experimental operas in small halls with 
mostly young casts. To the Met staff's 
evident joy, he preserved and deepened 
the aura of good will between manage- 
ment and unions fostered by his pre- 
decessor, Géran Gentele, who was 
killed last July in a car crash in Sar- 
dinia before he ever really had a chance 
to run the Met 

Until Gentele hired him as his No. 2 
man, Chapin had never worked in an 
opera house. Instead, he had serv ed car- 
ly on as a tour manager for Columbia 
Artists Management, later as head of 
Columbia Records’ classical depart- 
ment, Lincoln Center's vice president 
for programming and executive produc- 
er of Leonard Bernstein's various tele- 
vision, film and musical enterprises 

Aside from Herbert Witherspoon, 
who died within weeks of taking over 
in 1935, Chapin is the Met's first Amer- 


ican-born general manager in 77 years 
It was appropriate therefore that Cha- 
pin should take the opportunity to an- 
nounce, as his first official act as man- 
ager, that at long last Soprano Beverly 
Sills will make her Met debut in 1975 
in Rossini’s Siege of Corinth 


Pop Records 


A Little Touch of Schmilsson in the Night 
(Harry Nilsson, RCA; $5.98). Are there 
any surprises left in the record business? 
Two LPs after his auspicious transfor- 
mation from pop poet to hard rocker, 
Nilsson steps forward as crooner of a 
dozen old goldies like As Time Goes 
By and I Wonder Who's Kissing Her 
Now. Such an exercise in nostalgia is a 
precious fancy that Nilsson manages to 
bring off because his crooning Is so fan- 
cy-free. He has an original crooning 
style that is notable for its freedom from 
the Sinatra mannerisms that have in- 
timidated a generation of pop ballad- 
eers. Gordon Jenkins’ luxurious string- 
and-wind arrangements lend added gilt 

light as o Feother (Chick Corea, pta- 
nist, Polydor; $5.98). Imagine Sergio 
Mendes and Brasil 66 playing variations 
on Miles Davis and you get some idea 
of the results produced here by Jazz Pi- 
anist Chick Corea and his group Re- 
turn to Forever. This is an ingemous 
blend of Latin, pop and jazz, both tra- 
ditional and avant-garde 

Red Rose Speedwoy (Paul McCartney 
and Wings, Apple: $5.98). Perhaps Mc- 
Cartney’s best post-Beatle album Al- 
though it seems obvious that he is never 
going to become the pithy lyricist John 
Lennon was, and sometimes still is, Mc- 
Cartney remains a musical nonpareil 
Rarely is he better than when dealing 
with blues-based material like this al- 
bum’s Get on the Right Thing 

Scott Joplin: The Red Back Book (New 
England Conservatory Ragtime Ensem- 
ble. Gunther Schuller conducting 
Angel; $5.98). Rag is essentially piano 
music, but in Scott Joplin’s heyday 
(1897-1917) many of his most popular 
rags were orchestrated for marching, 
singing, dancing and just plain strutting 
The orchestrations, New Orleans in 
style (squeaky clarinets and feisty trum- 
pets), make good listening too Indeed 
there is not a pianist around these days 
who—so far, at least—can match the 
cascading joy of these performances 

There Goes Rhymin’ Simon (Paul Simon, 
Columbia; $5.98). Simon’s second solo 
album since his breakup with Art Gar- 
funkel testifies anew to a major talent 
that simply will not stop growing By 
now a pop composer with no superiors 
and few equals, Simon, 31, manages to 
distill a diversity of pop styles into an 
original blend, yet remarkably enough 
never loses the original force or point, 
whether it be rock, gospel, folk, soul, 
jazz, oreven hymnody. # William Bender 
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Honeywell's Pentax Spotmatic Il 


Few look as elegant. 
None performs as well. 


(Some systems are ov er-engineered 


for special situations and thus com- With over 250 matched accessories, 
“Design that’s been fussed over | plicate normal shooting.) With Pen- including 22 flare-taming Super- 
and refined over the years to the tax, just center the needle and shoot. Multi-Coated Takumar lenses to 
point of near perfection.” The words Another Pentax photo innovation: choose from, you can’t outgrow the 
of the veteran technical director of the Super-Multi-Coated lens, by Pentax system. 
the world’s largest photographic Takumar — reduces significantly the Pretty much what you'd expect 
magazine, in praise of Pentax | flare, glare and “fog” effects which from the world’s best-selling fine 
The Spotmatic II's look — crisp so often dull or obscure photos camera 
efficient and authoritative — and its Cleaner, truer-color, demonstrably 
responsive feel go hand in glove crisper images reach and are repro- 
with its classic operating design. | duced by your film. 


All controls are located so that 
you can shoot, advance the film and 
adjust exposures without ever low- 
ering the camera from your eye. 

Balanced, pleasing exposures are 
assured by a time-tested through 
the-lens metering system that 
started the whole single-lens reflex 
revolution. That’s engineered for 
95% of your exposure situations 
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You may have a friend who owns 
a Pentax. Ask him about its perform- 
ance. Talk to a camera repairman. 
Then visit a Honeywell photo dealer 
tax among the lowest of all cameras for a demonstration. Or write us to- 
studied in terms of how often they day for FREE literature: Honeywell 
need repairs. But should you ever Photographic, Dept. 103-173, P. O. 


have an operations problem, or Box 22083, Denver, Colorado 80222 
need a part, or a special focusing 


screen, you'll appreciate the fast, 
efficient service you get at any of 
ten service centers in Honeywell's 
nationwide network. 

Finally, the Spotmatic II puts no 
| limits on creative photography 


The Pentax is also surprisingly 
rugged. A recent nationwide survey 
of 35mm SLR owners showed Pen- 
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The Honeywell Spotmatic I! may 
well be the camera you've long been 
looking for 
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There are seven Honeywell Pentax models to 
choose from, starting at under $230. 


Precious Cameo 


LOVE 
Directed by KAROLY MAKK 
Screenplay by TIBOR DERY 


This exceptionally fine Hungarian 
film about death and renewal is made 
with a sort of serene melancholy, a rich 
understanding of the tone and textures 
of mortality. It is a quiet movie, of short 
focus but great perspective in its un- 
troubled contemplation of the measure 
of loss 

Love derives much of its strength 
from the fine accumulation of gesture 
and detail that Director Makk has 
worked into the modest fabric of his 
story. An old lady (Lili Darvas), nearly 
100 and dying with dignity and resig- 
nation from the kind of fatigue that can- 
not be diagnosed or reversed, lies all day 
in her bed, tended by a maid and by 
her daughter-in-law Luca (Mari Toroc- 
sik). The old lady lives in a twilight of 
memory, where past and present tend 
to flow together into a kind of future- 
imperfect tense. The room is kept clean 
and carefully lit, although both the 
room itself and the world outside look 
dour and gray, as if everything were be- 
ing drained of color and of life, like the 
old lady herself. 


Only her memories have any radi- 
ance. She thinks of riding through a 
misty forest, of a broad hat ribbon of 
black silk bought for her as a present 
by her husband, of a holiday with her 
family, all of them together in a small 
hotel room. Sometimes there are only 
bright flashes of objects recalled: a pair 
of spectacles, a boat, a book, a favorite 
hat 

Luca encourages the old lady’s rey- 
eries and replenishes her fantasies with 
letters apparently from her son Janos, 
who is said to be making a film in Amer- 
ica. In fact, he is a political prisoner, 
serving a ten-year term for some un- 
specified crime against the state. Luca 
keeps this from the old lady, and in- 
stead constructs letters with elaborate 
lies about his success and about the rich- 
ness of America. The old lady reads the 
letters with a large magnifying glass, 
thrilling to each detail like a child hear- 
ing a fairy tale, relishing the deception 
they represent even as, in some way, 
she seems to understand it. 

Makk and his two superb actresses 
excel at capturing the ambivalences be- 
tween the old lady and her daughter-in- 
law, the mingling of affection and ex- 
asperation, rivalry and devotion. Soon, 
but quietly, the old lady dies. Not long 
afterward, her son (Ivan Darvas) is re- 








TOROCSIK & DARVAS IN “LOVE” 
Serene melancholy. 


leased from prison, with as little warn- 
ing and reason as he was first put there 
He savors, almost timidly, the sudden 
sensations of freedom, then, a little anx- 
iously, returns home to his wife. Luca 
tells him of his mother’s passing, and 
he mourns, though not for long. In his 
wife he is reminded again of strength 
and of regeneration. The old lady's 
death is balanced 

There is not a moment of grandil- 
oquence or sentimentality in Dery’s 
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screenplay, which he adapted from two 
of his own short novels. Makk’s direc- 
tion is precisely orchestrated to reveal 
each separate tone and facet in his three 
characters. Darvas, once a leading lady 
with Max Reinhardt and the widow of 
Playwright Ferenc Molnar, has an air 
of slightly tenuous regality about her. 
She can suggest both the old lady's crus- 
tiness and her vulnerability without pa- 
tronization. Her long, feeble fingers 
beating against her chest seem to be try- 
ing to tap again some vanished source 
of strength. Torocsik, equally extraor- 
dinary, brings qualities to her role that 
women on-screen seldom have outside 
the work of Ingmar Bergman: strength, 
resource and a constant dignity. As Ja- 
nos, [van Darvas (no relation to Lili) 
conveys exactly the right feeling of con- 
fusion and displacement. He gives his 
fare to a trolley conductor as if he ex- 
pects to have his hand slapped for im- 
pudence. At the end of his journey, wait- 
ing for his wife, he paces restlessly, 
uneasily. He is like a phantom in his 
own home. 8 Jay Cocks 


Quick Cuts 


THEATRE OF BLOOD is the giddy tale 
of a sugar-cured Shakespearean actor 
named Edward Lionheart (Vincent 
Price) who sets out to eliminate the Lon- 
don critics who have mocked and vil- 
ified him during his career. He kills each 
of them in a quite elaborate and grisly 


fashion, every slaughter based on a sce- 
nario provided by the Bard: one hap- 
less critic, for example, has his heart 
cut out (the pound of flesh in The Mer- 
chant of Venice), another is stabbed to 
death on the Ides of March. Worst tor- 
ture of all, perhaps, is that the poor 
struggling wretches must listen to 
Lionheart declaim passages from the 
pertinent play before he kills them. Be- 
sides Price, who is at his most enjoy- 
ably fulsome, the large cast includes a 
bounty of fine British players: Diana 
Rigg. lan Hendry, Milo O'Shea, Eric 
Sykes and, as those viperous but ill-fat- 
ed critics, Harry Andrews, Coral 
Browne, Robert Coote, Jack Hawkins, 
Michael Hordern, Arthur Lowe, Robert 
Morley and Dennis Price. The movie is 
bright and, a good deal of the time, quite 
funny. It is farce as broad as Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, but its high spirits are not 
entirely consistent with the great gobs 
of gore that Director Douglas Hickox 
leaves smeared about. Violence, under 
the circumstances, ought to have been 
a charade, but often it is so brutal and 
lingering that it spoils the joke. 


FISTS OF FURY is such a shambles that 
Five Fingers of Death, the other Chi- 
nese battle hymn to Kung Fu that is cur- 
rently cleaning up in the U.S. (TIME, 
May 14). looks by comparison like The 
Seven Samurai. The fights, which are 
plentiful but somehow lackadaisical, 
are all generated by the disappearance 


of several brothers who work down at 
the icehouse, where envelopes of white 
powder are frozen in the middle of each 
cake. Pressed to explain this, the plant 
manager says guilelessly: “There's no 
profit in ice. In dope. plenty.” The hero, 
Bruce Lee, may be furious of fist. but 
he is decidedly slow on the uptake. He 
spends an extraordinary amount of time 
tracking down the archvillain. Finally, 
the two lock in combat on the villain’s 
lawn. While they kick. chop and clob- 
ber each other, the road right beside the 
field of battle is fairly clogged with traf- 
fic. No one bothers to take a look, much 
less stops to help. an inadvertent sug- 

estion of how quickly boredom can 

set the martial arts. 


vamMoUuR. Paul Morrissey-Andy 
Warhol movies are always something 
of a stalemate. It is impossible to de- 
termine exactly who receives more con- 
tempt and abuse, the people in the mov- 
ies or the ones watching them. L'Amour 
(“presented™ by Warhol. written and di- 
rected by Warhol and his protégé Mor- 
rissey) features the wrecking crew from 
The Factory, Warhol's New York 
homestead. transported to Paris, where 
they scratch and stammer through a 
plot that might be a low-camp rewrite 
of La Ronde. Michael (Michael Sklar) 
and Max (Max Delys) are lovers. Mi- 
chael, wanting to get married for ap- 
pearances only, becomes involved with 
Donna (Donna Jordan), while Max 














Inside and out, it’s gota 
fresh new look for Spring. 


Introducing the 1973 Polara Custom 
Spring Special. Inside, there're bold plaid 
cloth-and-vinyl bench seats, black shag carpeting, and plenty of wood-grained 

trim. Outside, the Spring Special comes in white, black, red, or silver with a black or 
white vinyl roof. The deluxe wheel covers and body side mouldings are accented 

in red. And to top it all off, a distinctive medallion is mounted on the rear roof pillars. 
The Polara Custom Spring Special. At your Dodge Dealers’ now. 
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Nice going, America. We knew you could do it. 
©! Make the world’s most playful drink. The Early Times 
‘e %=> Pussycat. The delicious orange-sweet sour that mixes 
-— up quick as a cat. All you need is a little “Bar-Tender’s 
Instant Pussycat Mix,” Early Times anda splash of water. But don’t just 
take our word for it. Mix yourself another. Better yet, mix up a whole 
litter of Early Times Pussycats. And have a party. 


Ask for Instant Pussycat Mix at your favorite food or liquor store. To get a set of 
4-10% oz. Pussycat glasses & 4 — of Instant Pussycat Mix? send $2.95 to: 
Early Times Pussycat Glasses, P.O. Box 378, Maple Plain, Minnesota 55359. 


“otter valid only where legal — limited time only. 


CINEMA 


makes lanolin passes at Jane (Jane 
Forth). All have been encouraged to 
play someone approximating them- 
selves, which does not mean there is any 
recognizable humanity to be seen. War- 
hol and Morrissey specialize in an 
especially vicious kind of ridicule, 
to which the actors eagerly sacrifice 
themselves. 


WALKING TALL. Anyone looking to set 
up a neighborhood vigilante group can 
get a good jolt of moral inspiration from 
this extravagantly violent saga of a law- 
man who fights the good, lonely fight 
against entrenched forces of vice, cor- 
ruption and cussedness. The screen 
credits insist that the movie is based on 
fact, although there is little in the film 
that seems human. There are, however, 


BAKER IN “WALKING” 
Bashed heads. 


a great many sequences of mayhem, so 
the film makers are careful to make up 
in shock whatever may be lacking in 
verisimilitude. 

The hero of the hour is an ex-Ma- 
rine and itinerant wrestler named Bu- 
ford Pusser (Joe Don Baker), who gets 
bashed and robbed in a roadhouse 
brawl. The constabulary is sympathetic 
but hardly helpful. Buford carves him- 
self a truncheon, then goes back to bash 
some heads himself and reclaim what 
is rightfully his. Impressed with this dis- 
play of retribution, the citizens of Mc- 
Nairy County, Tenn., elect him sheriff. 
Buford embarks on a campaign to bring 
all the villains to justice, using a strat- 
egy that leaves no room for the niceties 
of law. Walking Tall is as smugly and vi- 
ciously self-righteous as its hero. By the 
film's end, when Pusser and the aroused 
citizens storm the gangster stronghold, 
the film has ceased to apologize for law- 
less reprisals and turned to openly sup- 
porting them. aJ.C. 
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An AMF Roadmaster bicycle 
brings out the best in you. The 
lightest wheels in the world wont 
win the Tour de France, if you 
havent the legs or the stamina 
But the Pacemaker 10-speed 
makes you look like a pro whether 
you want to make tracks or merely 
stay in condition. The tip-off is 
the name— Roadmaster. Built with 








the European touch for balance 
And smooth, effortless motion 

And the kicky-looking toys like 
the Sling and the 3-wheeled Hot 
Seat stretch younger legs with 
fun that's made to last 

Theyre all AMF leisure time 
products. Made with a reverence 
for quality and value. The same 
goes for AMF's Slickcraft power 


boats, Voit balls or diving gear, 
Head skis, or Ben Hogan golfclubs. 
So what if you don't qualify for 
the Six-Day Bike Races! 
A Roadmaster bicycle could 
do wonders for your figure, and 
that's bringing out the best in you 
AMF Incorporated, 
White Plains, 
New York 10604 
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Tempest in the Fishbowl 


Ever since its founding in 1852, An- 
tioch College has been a maverick. It 
was a pioneer in admitting women and 
blacks, adopting work-study methods of 
education and including students on 
policymaking committees. Now that 
relative calm has returned to most 
American schools, Antioch is still out 
of syne. Its main campus in rural Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, has been shut down 
for three weeks, and it is so divided by 
factional strife that many students and 
teachers question whether the college 
can survive. Says one disgruntled fac- 
ulty member: “In the “50s, Antioch was 
considered one of the leading colleges 
in the country; now it is an experiment 
in anarchy.” 

Mace. Specifically, Antioch’s ex- 
periments in educating the poor have 
led to serious financial and administra- 
live strains that have aroused student 
militants. They struck the campus for 
six weeks last winter in support of caf- 
eteria workers who had been laid off. 
Last week, scholarship students and 
their sympathizers picketed to extract 
a promise from trustees not to cut finan- 
cial aid. College employees refused to 
cross picket lines to collect trash. As 
part of their protest, striking students 
piled it in front of the administration 
building. Professors could hold classes 
only in their own homes because mil- 
itants refused to let them into college 
buildings. When one teacher tried to get 
to his office, he was sprayed with Mace 
A fire of “suspicious nature” damaged 
a dean’s office 

The 140-member Yellow Springs 
faculty is so demoralized, some profes- 
sors say, that perhaps half would quit 
if teaching jobs were not so scarce 
Among their complaints: the adminis- 
tration has been saving money by re- 
placing full professors who retire with 
low-paid assistant professors; it is also 
considering abandoning the tenure sys- 
tem. Some professors believe the qual- 
ity of the 2,300 students at the Yellow 
Springs campus has declined. The col- 
lege once accepted only one out of four 
applicants, Now that applications have 
dropped, in part because of its troubled 
reputation, Antioch takes three out of 
four. It badly needs tuition, which pro- 
vides 85% of its income. Last year it 
ran an overall deficit of $600,000 

Antioch also has been unable to hire 
a dean of the college. Last spring the 
job was offered to Peter Conn, an as- 
sociate dean at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He declined after being held 
captive in the College Inn for several 
hours by dissident students who pre- 
ferred another candidate, Black Marxist 
Economist Kenneth Mills of Yale 

At the center of all this controversy, 
and, some say, partly the cause of it, is 
President James P. Dixon (Antioch, '39; 


PROTESTERS DEPOSITING TRASH 
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Harvard Medical School, °43), who was 
serving as Philadelphia's commissioner 
of health when named to head his alma 
mater in 1959. Usually chomping on a 
half-smoked cigar that sprinkles ashes 
down his rumpled blue polo shirt, Dix- 
on talks in convoluted jargon that has 
earned him the nickname “Dim Jixon.” 
Students still talk about his speech in 
1969 comparing the campus to a well- 
balanced fishbowl populated with gup- 
pies, goldfish and piranhas. “For days,” 
says one senior, “people tried to figure 
out what he meant.” 

Dixon's early years were not marred 
by controversy. Under his leadership, 
Antioch abolished grades, vigorously 
recruited black students and experi- 
mented with dropping all required 
freshman courses. He was well liked by 
both faculty and students. Says Striker 
Jamie Dahlberg: “He used to be a real- 
ly great guy. But something happened 
I'm not sure what.” In 1970 Dixon and 
the trustees took Antioch even farther, 
launching a “New Directions” program 
that upset the balance in the fishbowl 

To better serve impoverished stu- 
dents—both black and white—Antioch 
brought large numbers of them from 
urban slums to Yellow Springs, where 
they required scholarships and loans to 
meet the college's tuition of $3,050 a 
year. Despite its altruism, the program 
has backfired. Many of the needy re- 
cruits, who now total about 10% of the 
student body, were ill prepared for col- 
lege work, or for life in a rural middle- 
class community. Their presence has 
created new tensions—between affluent 
and poor, black and white 

Under Dixon, Antioch also created 
an empire of subsidiary campuses 

—some to try Out innovations in teach- 
ing, others to bring an Antioch educa- 


tion to even numbers of 
underprivileged youngsters. In addition 
to the Yellow Springs campus, three sat- 
ellites based in the Washington, D.C 
area award degrees. Antioch also orga- 
nized some 25 centers in the U.S. and 
abroad where students can take some 
of their courses 

The centers were supposed to be 
self-supporting, but many required 
start-up money from Antioch and some 
are still operating in the red. The pro- 
gram severely strained the college's re- 
sources and split Yellow Springs into 
feuding factions. Complains Humani- 
ties Professor George Geiger: “The 
money is being drained out of here to 
finance the other campuses.” 

Such criticism scarcely ruffles Dix 
on. He operates on a theory of “cre- 
ative conflict,” believing that change 


greater 


comes only through confrontation. “In 
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When Felix Wankel invented his funny engine, experts * 
never run. But today, it powers the Mazda (the hottest U.S. import car). Looks as though 
Mr, Wankel is getting the last laugh (and pretty fabulous royalties!). 

} What makes the Wankel so truly ‘‘revolutionary"’ is that it works on a completely different 
principle, without conventional cylinders and pistons, lifts or crankshafts. It's less 

than half the size and weight of a conventional engin 
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©)... day, quite by accident, 
was promoted 
toa higher position. 


And Jack’s company lost a very good man. 

Highway accidents like the one Jack had 
take the lives of over 28,000 employees a year. 
It's a terrible waste. One that you could be 
doing something abour. 

The National Safety Council will help your 
company set up its own Defensive Driving 
Course, to help reduce the number of lives 
lost in trafhic accidents. To find out how it’s 
done, write The National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

You just might save one of your men on the 
way up from an early ascension. 
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EDUCATION 


any given set of circumstances,” he says, 
“there is always the question of how 
much displacement, distortion and con- 
fusion any one institution can tolerate 
But the only way you know you've 
reached the limit is when the institu- 
tion ceases to exist.” Contrary to the 
opinion of his many detractors, Dixon 
insists that there is no danger of that 
happening to Antioch 


Balance Sheet 


The chief concern on most campus- 
es is still money. A month ago, the Car- 
negie Commission on Higher Education 
reported that for most colleges rigor- 
ous cost cutting had arrested a slide to- 
ward bankruptcy (TIME, April 23). The 
commission also added a warning that 
the stays may be temporary. Since then, 
there have been additional data from 
the financial front that spell good tid- 
ings for professors and administrators 
but distinctly bad news for parents 

> The American Association of 
University Professors reported that for 
the first time in three years, faculty sal- 
aries rose faster than the cost of living 
Its survey of 1,179 colleges and univer- 
sities found that salaries in 1972-73 rose 
4.1% over the previous year while, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the cost of living went up 3.3% 
Still, the professors did not fare as well 
as the average American, whose per 
capita income rose 7.7% last year. The 
survey disclosed that the best-paid fac- 
ulty members were at the Graduate 
Center of the City University of New 
York, where the average professor is 
paid $30,303 in salary and fringe ben- 
efits for nine months’ work; the New 
School for Social Research, where the 
average is $25,133; and Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinnati, where it is $24,- 
371. Harvard, which once ranked first, 
dropped to sixth place ($23,688). 

> The Council for Financial Aid to 
Education reported that private gifts to 
colleges and universities totaled a rec- 
ord $2.02 billion last year, up 8.6% from 
1971. The reason: foundations in- 
creased their contributions by 25%, to 
$427 million. Harvard, which usually 
tops the list of beneficiaries, received 
$46.5 million last year. But it was edged 
out of first place by Emory, which re- 
ported gifts of $46.9 million, including 
two anonymous foundation grants to- 
taling more than $30 million 

> Each year it costs more to go to 
college, and 1973-74 will be no excep- 
tion. The U.S. Office of Education es- 
timates that the average cost of a year's 
tuition, room and board—not including 
other costs, such as books, clothing and 
entertainment—will go up about 6% 
next fall, to $3,281 at private campus- 
es and $1,492 at public. The Ivy League 
and other private East Coast schools are 
still the most expensive. Columbia 
warns its students to expect to pay 
$5,450 for tuition, room and board next 
year, while Harvard and Bennington 
will charge $5,400 
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it’s nice to know were loved. 


Canada Dry has the country’s most popular mixers. 

And Bacardi rum is the country’s most popular 
rum. (In fact, Bacardi is =5 among 16,000 brands of 
distilled spirits.) 

Now that's good for our ego. But more importantly, 
it's alsoapretty good indication of whatyour friendslike. 

And they like us together. Because together, we 


become one tall, cool, wet, delicious drink. 

So get us together. Bacardi light rum and Canada 
Dry tonic or collins; Bacardi dark rum and Canada Dry 
soda or ginger ale 

You'll be glad we told you how much we're loved. 
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THIS MERCURY 
PROVED ITS GREAT RIDE 





STOOD UP EVEN 


AFTER 40,000 MILES. 


38 out of 50 professional chauffeurs rated this Mercury with 40,000 miles 
superior in riding comfort to a brand new European luxury Car. 


404696 


MERCURY MARQUIS 


0'0'5'1'0 


EUROPEAN LUXURY CAR 





The mileage. First we put 
40,000 highway miles on this 
'73 Mercury in 2 months, 
pausing only for routine 
maintenance and less than 
$47 in repairs. Then we 
matchedit against a $28,000 
European luxury car with 
less than 600 miles. 


The test. Nationwide Con 
sumer Testing Institute 
drove 50 blindfolded chauf- 
feurs over the same course 
in each car and asked them 
to rate each car’s ride. For 
details, write Nationwide at 
P.O. Box 663, Times Square 
Station, N.Y.C. 10036 





The tires. The original stee! 
belted radials, standard on 
every big Mercury, were still 
on the Marquis throughout 
the ride test. Exterior paint 
color, white sidewalls, luxury 
wheel covers, and interior 
shown are optional on this 
Mercury Marquis Brougham. 


Time after time, Mercurys have 
beaten some of the world’s most ex- 
pensive luxury cars in tests of ride. 
But those were brand new Mercurys. 
This new test showed this Mercury, 
even with 40,000 miles, was still 
able to beat a European luxury car. 
And by just as convincing a margin. 


Built better to ride better. 


MERCURY 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION (Gord P) 


Divorced. Leontyne Price, 46, the 
first black to sing a major role at the 
Metropolitan Opera; and William War- 
field, 53, barrel-chested baritone of 
Stage, screen (Show Boat) and concert 
hall; after 21 years of marriage, no chil- 
dren; in Manhattan. Price and Warfield 
met and married while he was starring 
as Porgy, she as Bess, in the ‘50s re- 
vival of the George Gershwin opera 
The celebrated marriage later fell out 
of tune, and the two were legally sep 
arated in 1967 

” 

Divorced. Svetlana Alliluyeva Pe- 
ters, 47, Joseph Stalin’s only daughter 
who made headlines in 1967 by defect- 
ing to the U.S. and minor literary rip 
ples with her memoirs of life with papa: 
and William Wesley Peters, 60, chief ar- 
chitect of the Wright Foundation and 
former husband of Frank Lloyd 
Wright's late daughter Svetlana; after 
three years of marriage, one child; in 
Phoenix, Ariz. Svetlana Alliluyeva mar- 
ried Peters after a three-week courtship 
then left him because of her objections 
to life in the architecture community 
Taliesin West 





2 

Died. Jack E. Leonard, 62, night 
club and TV comic who made the abra 
sive, one-line gag into an art form; of 
complications following heart surgery; 
in Manhattan. A onetime lifeguard, 
Leonard began competing in Charles- 
ton contests during the ‘20s, then grad- 
uated to the big-band circuit as a come 
dian. Portraying the angry, fast-talking 
fat man (his weight yo-yoed between 
200 and 330 Ibs.), he eventually became 
a frequent TV guest whose comedy for 
mat never varied—a skeleton routine 
augmented by ad-lib insults to audience 
and fellow performers alike. “I could be 
funny for hours on your show,” he once 
told a rival comic, “but | wouldn't want 
to change the format 

ao 

Died. Abel Green, 72, editor for the 
past 40 years of Variety, the bible of 
show biz (see Suow Business) 

- 

Died. Alexander A. (“Sunny Jim”) 
Vandegrift, 86, commander of the U.S 
Marine Corps assault on Guadalcanal 
and Bougainville islands during World 
War II; after a long illness; in Bethes 
da, Md. A quiet, courtly Virginian, Van- 
degrift directed the first U.S. land of 
fensive against the Japanese when he 
led the Ist Marine Division onto Gua- 
dalcanal in August 1942. For three | 
months his outnumbered men held their 
ground through bitter jungle fighting be- 
fore reinforcements arrived, and for his 
leadership Vandegrift was awarded the 
Navy Cross and the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. The first active four 
star general in Marine history, he served 
four years as Marine Corps Comman 
dant before retiring in 1947 
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Has 7 more forward speeds 
than a Ferrari. The Raleigh Professional is the luxury 


symbol of bicycling. Its elegant looks and precise specifications show the breeding of a 
competition champion. Raleighs are built for those who always demand the best. And 
now the new Raleigh CustomSizer™ accurately takes your riding measurements to fit 


you to perfection. For full color catalog, write: 


Raleigh Industries of America, Box T-5, RAL Eles#h 
1168 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02134. 
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Your watch let you down. It ran slow on d you ran all the w 
Only to find that “Time waits for no man.” 
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The Hitler Revival: Myth v. Truth 


HE spring of 1973 has brought a worldwide revival of in- 
terest in a mustachioed, vegetarian nonsmoker. An artist 
and architect, he was a firm believer in astrology and, though 
a speed freak, surrounded himself with people who preferred 
cocaine and morphine. His appeal to youth was legendary: he 
could hold an auditorium spellbound for hours with a vocal 
solo. He died underground, committing suicide in protest 
against a social climate that he found oppressive 
All the same, Adolf Hitler's presence never vanishes. His 
career is still the fundamental trauma of the century, the wound 
through which our shared humanity leaks. Yet it is a discon 
certing thought that grandparents are alive today who were 
not born when World War II broke out. Since it ended, Hit- 
ler's life has furnished material for a 
thousand historical theses. But of late 
it has moved into the twin fields of mem- 
oir and entertainment. Since Albert 
Speer’s Inside the Third Reich was pub- 
lished in 1970, one might suppose that 
everyone who had anything to do with 
the Fuhrer, from general to cook, had 
been signed up for paperback. Five new 
volumes of Hitleriana have recently 
come out in English, and a brace of fea- 
ture-length films—with more to come 
have been readied. Morbid curiosity 
again? Not quite. Each is instructive in 
its own way. The first to be released in 
the U.S.—it opened last week in New 
York—is Hitler: The Last Ten Days, a 
retelling of what must be the best- 
known suicide since Cleopatra's. Sir 
Alec Guinness ts the star 
Guinness’s performance is obvious- 
ly based on a close reading of the sourc- 
es. The habits are ticked off one by one, 
amid the slow disintegration of person- 
ality: the stiff, corseted movements, the 
crescendos of temper, the harsh, mes- 
meric voice grinding out its long post- 
prandial diatribes against traitors, 
smokers and meat eaters. The words re- 
bound from the elephant-colored walls 
of the bunker as once they had echoed 
down the parade grounds of the Third 
Reich. Hitler's pallid hand, shaking 
from Dr, Morell’s amphetamine cap- 
sules, spoons dollops of Schlag onto a 
slab of chocolate cake. The movie is the 
world’s most overdocumented Grand 
Guignol, the phantom of history's opera 
at bay in the foundations of the Fiihrer’s 
falling theater 
And that is precisely the trouble with the film. Perhaps 
any dramatic version, no matter how well acted or researched, 
must end as an opera about an opera, Gétterdiimmerung at 
two removes. We know about the myth of Hitler. It has sat- 
urated our culture. Our stock image of murderous power is 
not Stalin quietly chewing a pipe, but Hitler noisily chewing a 
carpet. The details slip; not so many people nowadays know 
or care who Baldur von Schirach was or what the Roehm 
putsch signified. But the broad trajectory of Hitler's career, let 
alone its grisly climax in the bunker, ts still as familiar and 
very nearly as mythic to Westerners as the deeds of Antichrist 
were to men in the Middle Ages 
This is not, of course, an accident. Hitler himself would 
have approved the mythic stature (if not the odium) that pos- 
terity has accorded him: his entire life was conceived as a pro- 
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SIR ALEC GUINNESS AS HITLER 


digious drama—“Qualis artifex pereo!” as Nero is supposed 
to have said (“What an artist dies with me!”). Even the name 
of his superstate, the Tausendjahrige Reich, or Thousand-Year 
Reich, was derived from prophetic myths about the Christian 
millennium: a time when, after a cosmic battle between Christ 
and Antichrist, the forces of evil are locked away forever, the 
dialectic of history is abolished, and a reign of permanent, stat- 
ic harmony prevails over the earth. So it happens that who- 
ever plays Hitler in a movie, or how well, is not of much more 
than aesthetic consequence—no more, say, than the compar- 
isons between one Siegfried and another. The role is always 
greater than its actors, and its nightmarish content has be- 
come somewhat abstract. Nor will the rise of some future Hit- 
ler be discouraged by the belief that the 
Fuhrer was a demon. The demonic, in 
human affairs, is generally an oversim- 
plification. With Hitler, it is also a ref- 
uge. We do not like to diminish our- 
selves by admitting him to our species 
so we take his own delusions at face 
value, and tend to suppose that he was 
not human, but an embodiment of some 
elemental will of history. The only cor- 
rective is to see him for what he was: a 
man 

If the present revival of interest in 
Hitler signifies anything beyond kinky 
fashion and souvenir hunting—the sort 
of impulse that, for years, has retained 
the jackboot and Hakenkreuz as essen 
tial furniture in the theater of sado- 
masochistic imagination—it means that 
a degree of impatience with the demon- 
ic image has set in. What concerns the 
modern audience, and made Speer's 
memoir the bestseller it deservedly was 
is not Hitler’s myth but his documentary 
truth. What, beginning with his human 
ness, did he have in common with the 
people around us and with ourselves? 
What on earth was he like? 

No movie can fully answer that 
question, but any film that can give a 
partial reply, in documentary terms, 
seems automatically destined for suc- 
cess. The only candidate for honors 
among the revival flicks is a remark- 
able documentary called Swastika. Pro 
duced by 36-year-old Englishman San- 
ford Lieberson (Performance) and 
directed by a 23-year-old Australian 
newcomer named Philippe Mora, it be 
gan as a research job on the copious sur- 
viving archives of Nazi film after Lieberson bought the rights 
to Speer’s Inside the Third Reich. But what altered the film 
makers’ intentions was the discovery, by Film Historian Lutz 
Becker, of Hitler's own home movies—some five hours of Ag 
facolor stock, shot mainly by Eva Braun and her friends, of 
the Fuhrer and his court relaxing (if that is the word) in his 
mountain retreat at Obersalzberg. The film had been lying un- 
noticed in the U.S. Marine archives in Washington since 1946 
Only a fraction of it was usable, partly because Eva Braun 
had a dumb love of mountain views, and expended miles of 
film in slow, jiggly pans across the misty peaks. What remains 
is the only off-the-record view that exists of Hitler's home life 
and it lends Swastika an extraordinary fascination 

Admittedly, the situation resembles the old Sherlock 
Holmes solution of a crime because of the curious behavior 
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ESSAY 


of the dog in the nighttime—curious because the dog did noth- 
ing in the nighttime. The banality of this view of Hitler at 
ease is the message, as always with home movies. Most of Swas- 
tika consists of previously unused material from professional 
Nazi films, mainly propaganda and newsreel, tightly edited to- 
gether so as to present the illusion that Mora had sent a doc- 
umentary team 40 years back into the Reich. The home mov- 
ies make it seem as though Andy Warhol tagged along too 
The Teuton waving his hairy green hat appreciatively at an 
Alp might be any German tourist, but—you realize with a start 
it is Martin Bormann. There are scraps of conversation, no 
more. Hitler scans a speech manuscript through a large mag- 
nifying glass on the breezy terrace with Speer looking over his 
shoulder. He looks up. “Very interesting,” the Fiihrer remarks, 
ina line straight out of Laugh-In. Hitler's doctor appears; he de- 
scribes how he has come to suspect a link between smoking 
and lung cancer. “Disgusting,” the patient snaps. Nobody is at 
ease with him. Goebbels, rig- 
Ty idly clasping an umbrella 
7 pole, hastily jettisons a 
cigarette stub when Hitler 
appears. 

Such disconnected nu- 
ances reveal a truth that for- 
mal history can hardly cap- 
ture, and they are in absolute 
contrast to the craft of act- 
ing. In the Guinness film, Eva 
Braun was played as a glam- 
our puss, vaguely resembling 
Dominique Sanda. The real 
version was otherwise: a gig- 
gling, curly blonde Aryan 


MORA'S "SWASTIKA": HITLER & CHILDREN; SALUTING; EVA NUDE 


squaw, smooching with a rabbit, proudly doing calisthenics 
on the beach of the KGnigssee, or coquettishly persuading the 
Scourge of History to screen Gone With the Wind just once 
again because she loves Clark Gable. Allowing for variations 
of costume and language, these domestic scenes could be hap- 
pening today, anywhere from San Diego to the Black Sea 
beaches. Hannah Arendt’s famous phrase about the banality 
of evil acquires a fresh bloom. 

It is brilliantly amplified in the “official” footage from 
which Mora has put together an impressionistic tour of the cul- 
ture of Nazism. No other film has given so strong a sense of 
its pervasiveness, or the methodical detail with which it was 
grafted onto the twin German traditions of folk and high art. 
Goebbels’ cameramen, filming the gnarled peasants at work 
or the shiny, hopeful faces of village children baking festive 
rolls in the shape of swastikas, were building on the most pop- 
ular traditions of 19th century German genre painting—that 
vélkisch sentiment that was Germany's equivalent to Amer- 
ica’s image of frontier virtue. One sequence says it all: a choir 
singing carols beneath a light-baubled Christmas tree in a vil- 
lage square. The camera tilts up, slowly and lovingly, to re- 
veal a huge illuminated swastika on top of the tree, dispensing 
its generous light over the festival. Even today, one cannot 
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laugh at this breathtaking kitsch. It is chilling; no level of folk 
culture could be impervious to the message. Such was the na- 
ture of cultural totalitarianism. Every image was skewed to 
point to the Fihrer—but otherwise left intact. 

The high-culture implications of Nazism are just as ex- 
traordinary. Since the Hitler revival has already multiplied 
the rare-book price of first editions of Mein Kampf, it cannot 
be long before the surviving fragments of official Nazi art 
swell the auction rooms. But most of the monuments perished 
under the bombs, or were blown up for target practice. None 
of the bronze Muscle Beach colossi designed by Hitler's fa- 
vorite sculptor, a pupil of Maillol named Arno Breker, have 
survived; the plasters for them ran to over 100 ft. high, ice- 
berg parodies of Michelangelo and Bernini. Such disappear- 
ances are no aesthetic loss, but they leave a gap in cultural 
history. We can only imagine but not experience the dimen- 
sions of Nazi gigantism. Albert Speer, Hitler's architect, pro- 
vides a fascinating example of what genius can produce in the 
complete absence of taste. The tradition to which Speers proj- 
ects belong—the immense stadia, the dome 16 times the vol- 
ume of St. Peter's, the dwarfing colonnades—is only super- 
ficially that of classicism; he was the totalitarian heir to the 
idealist architects of the 18th century like Boullee and Le- 
doux, to whom architecture was a sustained metaphor. Speer's 
axial planning was determinism in action. His work was an in- 
flatio ad absurdum of the idea that art should communicate di- 
rectly with the people. Yet, in the grossly pragmatic terms 
that Hitler laid down, there is no movement in the art and ar- 
chitecture of modern democracy whose works so demonstra- 
bly turned on so many viewers. What Busby Berkeley could 
compete with the crushing, rectilinear choreography of a 
Niirnberg rally, or with its obsessive power over the mass mind? 
What light show today could rival Speer’s “cathedral of light” 


at Zeppelin Field in 1934, 
with its 130 searchlight 
beams forming a vast noctur- 
nal hall whose walls were 
25,000 ft. high, with clouds 
drifting through them? The 
grotesque apotheosis of art deco as an embracing social style 
did not happen in New York or Paris but in Nazi Germany, 
with its finned and slab-sided eagles, its formalized athletes 
with ripple hair, its obsessively “classical” modernismus. Hit- 
ler’s puritan vulgarity is the exact opposite of the libertarian 
vulgarity of present Western culture, but one may still il- 
luminate the other. And the “Hitler wave”—raised not by 
political nostalgia but by a curiosity that shades into voyeurism 
—may do just that. If we persist in treating the culture of Na- 
zism as a plague hospital sealed in 1945, which cannot be 
entered and inspected without the certainty of infection, we 
only contribute to the myth. Myths do not die easily—wit- 
ness the cautious resurrection of Stalin—and they cannot be 
laughed out of existence. Only if Hitler is anchored in hu- 
man reality will he stay dead. If not, he will continue as he 
has been since 1945: a nightmare of history, from which we 
cannot wake ® Robert Hughes 
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Our summer drink secret? 


Use only fresh fruit juice 


and the perfect martini gin, 
Seagram's Extra Dry. 





BS! Seagrams Extra Dry. 


~~ The Perfect Martini Gin. Perfect all ways. 


















When you spend over 


$4000, you expec et alot of car 
Like Buick LeSabre 
You probably expect to have 
standard equipment lik ito- 
matic transmission, power front 
disc brakes and power steering 
Like Buick LeSabre 
But you might not expect to 


a feature like AccuDriv 
total roadability suspens 
2m that gives you stable 
handling even on bumpy roads 
Like Buick gives you 
Even if you're a repeat 
Buick buyer, you'll find a lot 
of pleasant Surprises when you 
get into LeSabre. And you'll 


Wouldn’t you 


much more Car youll 
get. When it’s Buick 


really rather have a Buick? 
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PRODUCTION 


A Troubling Tidal Wave 


S consumers and businessmen con- 
tinue to step up their buying, grow- 
ing numbers of key industries are 
caught in a tidal wave of orders that is 
clogging production lines and slowing 
shipments. Such industries as steel, lum- 
ber and aluminum are operating at or 
close to capacity. In addition, more and 
more manufacturers with available 
space and equipment are unable to 
crank up facilities fast enough to meet 
the torrent of new business. The results 
are spreading shortages and a sharp up- 
swing in industrial prices. These are 
classic symptoms of demand-pull infla- 
tion, in which too many dollars chas- 
ing too few goods bid up prices and 
wages until the economy bursts into a 
recession. 

Last week the National Association 
of Purchasing Management reported 
that its members believe that the econ- 
omy may be close to “running wild.” 
No fewer than 73% of the buyers polled 
in the association's latest monthly sur- 
vey disclosed that their industries were 
either operating “beyond capacity” or 
between 90% and 100% of their po- 
tential. A total of 95% of the buyers be- 
lieved that prices would continue to rise 
in 1973, especially for such increasingly 
scarce items as copper, steel, zinc, trans- 
formers, electrical components, ma- 
chine parts, wire, plastics and leather 
Lags in production schedules, the sur- 
vey notes, are forcing purchasing agents 
to order farther and farther in advance. 
For example, 21% of the buyers polled 
were ordering more than 180 days 
ahead in April, v. 14% in March and a 
mere 6% in December. 


WAYNE WILSON——LEVITOM-ATLANTA 





FILLING ORDER AT ALABAMA TEXTILE PLANT 
A torrent of new business, dwindling stockpiles and an economy running wild. 
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Despite the sull high national un- 
employment rate of 5%, executives in 
such industries as textiles and autos 
report that they are having trouble hir- 
ing enough workers to keep production 
humming. This has led some economists 
to believe that because of the rapid in- 
crease in the numbers of women and 
teen-agers seeking jobs, a shortage of 
certain kinds of skilled labor can exist 
even with relatively high jobless rates. 
Shortages of raw materials are also 
impeding production. Joseph Barron, 
director of general purchasing for Ash- 
land Oil Inc., puts it this way: “In the 
chemical field, there is not enough sty- 
rene because benzene is short; ben- 
zene is short because crude oil is 
short.” 

Big Surge. By far the biggest strain 
on production is the rapid surge in de- 
mand from consumers flush with rising 
incomes and businessmen raking in rec- 
ord profits. The steel industry is work- 
ing at realistic capacity for the first time 
since the mid-1950s. Production has 
climbed to an unprecedented 3,000,000 
ingot tons a week. Still, mills cannot 
keep pace with demand. Orders placed 
now for sheet steel will not be filled un- 
til August; buyers of stainless will have 
to wait even longer. Steelmen believe 
that customers are buying steel now be- 
fore prices go higher. Last week U.S. 
Steel jacked up the cost of sheet and 
strip steels by an average 4.8%, effec- 
tive June 15. 

Textile manufacturers, who only a 
short time ago had substantial idle ca- 
pacity, are going full tilt. Says Donald 
Comer Jr., of Avondale Mills in Syla- 


cauga, Ala: “We are using our ma- 
chines 24 hours a day in three shifts.” 
The auto industry is also racing flat out, 
but its dealers’ stockpiles are nonethe- 
less dwindling. Car makers like to keep 
about a 60-day supply of cars in transit 
or on dealers’ lots. Now the supply cov- 
ers sales for only 48 days. 

The rush of orders is helping to 
push businessmen into a surge of mod- 
ernization and expansion. The latest 
McGraw-Hill survey shows that cor- 
porations plan to spend $105.5 billion 
for new plant and equipment this year, 
a leap of 19°% over last year, and about 
5% higher than the Commerce De- 
partment was predicting two months 
ago. In plant investment, says Econ- 
omist Walter Heller, “we have gone 
from an expansion to a boomlet to a 
boom.” It should be restrained, he says, 
by suspending either the investment 
tax credit or the accelerated depreci- 
ation allowance 

Administration economists claim 
that the Government already has done 
all that will be necessary to cool the 
boom gently, by holding down the 
growth of credit and federal spending 
Herbert Stein, chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, is confident 
that the frenetic growth of the last 
two quarters will slow as the boom it- 
self causes more tax money to be si- 
phoned out of the economy (income 
tax collections grow automatically as 
pay and profits swell). Shortages of 
credit and climbing interest rates, in 
Stein's view, will cool the enthusiasm 
of businessmen wanting to borrow for 
further expansion. Perhaps—but mean- 
while worries mount. Economist Bery! 
Sprinkel, an Administration supporter, 
spoke for many politicians, business- 
men and consumers last week when 
he said, “This is the unhappiest boom 
I have ever lived through.” 





SHIPMENTS BACKED UP AT U.S, STEEL 
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WISCONSIN FARMER FILLING GAS TANK 
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Sharing the Shortage 


As the summer driving season ap- 
proaches, high-compression concern 
has been building up among the mo- 
toring public over the shortage of gas- 
oline. Nearly 2,000 independent filling 
stations across the nation have either 
run out of gas completely or are stay- 
ing open only on a day-to-day basis. Of- 
ficials in Boston, Atlanta and Des 
Moines have had trouble finding any 
distributors willing to supply city vehi- 
cles with gas. Tugboats have been 
stranded on the Mississippi with empty 
tanks. Farmers fear running out of fuel 
for their tractors and irrigation systems 
Some half a dozen Congressmen have 
been working on bills to give the Pres- 
ident petroleum-rationing authority 

So last week Deputy Treasury Sec- 
retary William Simon, chairman of the 
Government's Oil Policy Committee, 
announced an Administration plan to 
allocate petroleum supplies. The aim, 
Simon said, is “to share the shortages eq- 
uitably.” Basically, the measure asks 
major petroleum refiners and marketers 
to apportion their supplies to customers 
on the same basis as they did during 
the twelve months ended last Septem- 
ber. Major oil companies have been 
shipping enough gasoline to their own 
name-brand filling stations, but they 
and independent refiners have been cut- 
ting off many small marketers—mostly 
cut-price, off-brand outlets. The victims 
have charged that the shortage was con- 
trived to climinate competition. Under 
the new guidelines, major oil companies 
will have to share their supplies of gas- 
oline, even if it means reducing deliv- 
cries to their own stations 

In addition, suppliers must be pre- 
pared to provide extra rations to a num- 
ber of specified “priority” customers, in- 
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DENNIS BRACK 


SIMON ANNOUNCING ALLOCATIONS 


cluding hospitals and ambulance fleets, 
police and fire departments, farmers, 
food processors and distributors, truck- 
ers, airlines and bus systems. To prevent 
unjustified windfalls, the majors must 
sell gasoline to the independents at the 
normal prevailing market price, The en- 
tire scheme will be administered by the 
Interior Department's Office of Oil and 
Gas. Compliance will be voluntary 
—much like Phase III wage and price 
controls—but if the Office of Oil and 
Gas receives a complaint about a recal- 
citrant oil supplier, its enforcers can slap 
a mandatory allocation scheme on the 
offender. If all goes well, many of the 
562 filling stations that have shut down 
completely could open within a month 

The program merely spreads the 
gasoline shortage around; it does noth- 
ing to increase supplies. Daily consump- 
tion of gasoline is running 6% ahead of 
last year’s rate, but refinery production 
is not keeping pace. Oil company ex- 
ecutives say that they are short of crude 
oil and that their catalytic-crackers are 
still in the process of switching back to 
gasoline from home heating oil 

Some politicians and bureaucrats 
suspect that the shortage was contrived 
by the oil companies to force prices up 
and impress Congress with the need to 
authorize a pipeline to the oilfields of 
Alaska. The Federal Trade Commission 
is looking into oil-company marketing 
practices. Connecticut Attorney Gener- 
al Robert K. Killian has subpoenaed dis- 
tributors of five major oil companies to 
explain why gasoline is scarce. And Cal- 
ifornia Assembly Speaker Robert Mo- 
retti has set three legislative committees 
to work investigating the oil industry 

For its part, the Administration has 
stepped up its low-key exhortations to 
Americans to conserve fuel. Simon sug- 
gested that employers stagger work 
hours to avoid traffic jams, that com- 
muters form car pools or take mass 
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transit, and that all motorists curtail 
nonessential driving, use car air condi- 
tioners sparingly, and drive more slow- 
ly in order to improve gasoline mileage 
Otherwise, Simon says, Congress might 
have to impose a nationwide 50-m.p.h 
speed limit on U.S. highways 


NEGOTIATIONS 


Tranquillity’s End 


One of the more heartening devel- 
opments in this year of expiring labor 
contracts has been the restraint shown 
by big unions in their demands for pay 
boosts. A case in point was the settle- 
ment between the United Rubber 
Workers and Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., which granted increases total- 
ing 8l¢ an hour over the next three 
years—a figure within the Administra- 
tion’s 5.5% Phase III guideline. But last 
week the fragile peace came to an end 
as 10,300 U.R.W. members struck B.F. 
Goodrich, halting work at plants in six 
states and shattering a long period of 
labor tranquillity in major industries 

Slim Margin. The much heralded 
contract between the U.R.W. and 
Goodyear, the largest firm in the indus- 
try, had been ratified by the narrowest 
possible margin in the union's executive 
board. Further, it was rejected by the 
U.R.W.’s biggest local, Akron No. 2, 
whose president, John Nardella, is 
threatening an unprecedented petition 
drive among rank and filers to have it re- 
scinded. Faced with that kind of pres- 
sure, union representatives struck a 
tougher stance in their dealings with 
fourth-ranking Goodrich and refused 
an offer that both sides agree was some- 
what more generous than the settlement 
with Goodyear. The bargaining was fur- 
ther complicated by some issues pecu- 
liar to Goodrich. These include the 
company’s rumored plans to shut down 
several antiquated plants in Akron and 
set up new facilities elsewhere, most 
probably in the South. Although face- 
to-face sessions and meetings with fed- 
eral mediators were continuing, the out- 
look at week's end was for protracted 
strife 

There are other indications that the 
wage battle is heating up. In Washing- 
ton, the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters told representatives of the 
trucking industry that it wants a S50¢ 
—or 8%—hourly increase for each of 
the next three years of a new contract 
The union is also asking for removal of 
the current ceiling on cost of living in- 
creases, a demand that the industry's 
chief negotiator, C.G. Zwingle, de- 
nounced as “shocking.” Nobody expects 
the Teamsters to get more than a 40¢- 
an-hour raise, but even that would ex- 
ceed the Phase III guidelines and en- 
courage other unions whose contracts 
expire later this year to up the ante 

What has the unions’ backs up is a 
policy of inflation control that they con- 
sider discriminatory. Asserting that the 
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Smith-Corona: the graduation gift to help 
make sure there’s another graduation. 


Congratulations. It’s not every day your son 
or daughter gets accepted by a college. 

The work, of course, is going to get a lot 
tougher. Which is why a Smith-Corona makes 
an ideal graduation gift. It can help with 
saving time, spelling, and most important, 
with organization. 

Add to that the right amount of application 
and ability and you can begin looking forward 
to next graduation. 

But why Smith-Corona? 

Because all typewriters are not the same. 





“Se 106, 





If you compare durability and features, plus 
our years of experience in making portables 
(especially electrics), you'll know why 
more people in the world buy Smith-Corona 


. Electric Portables than any other. 


And why you should, too. 


ABE SMITH -CORONA 


We think we make better students. 
We know we make better typewriters. 
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Administration continues to hold wage 
boosts within guidelines while allowing 
corporate profits and interest rates to 
rise unchecked, the AFL-CIO’s executive 
council said last week that it is no long- 
er “reasonable to expect the trade union 
movement to counsel moderation of 
wage increases.” Just how immoderate 
the big unions—which include the elec- 
trical workers, transport workers, ma- 
chinists and auto workers—will be 
when their turns come up in later 
months remains to be seen, but for the 
moment it looks like a long, hot sum- 
mer at the bargaining table 


EXECUTIVES 


Consultant, Heal Thyself 


Management consultants, those 
freelance high priests of an arcane 
science, earn their living by helping oth- 
er companies solve problems. Lately, 
though, many have been hard-pressed 
to solve their own. Faced with waning 
profits and a changing market for its ser- 
vices, the $2 billion-a-year consulting 
industry is undergoing a sweeping turn- 
over in its own top executive suites. 

In the past 18 months, nearly a doz- 
en major consulting firms have changed 
their chief executives. At McKinsey & 
Co., the largest, with billings of about 
$45 million last year, C. Lee Walton 
Jr. stepped aside last month as manag- 
ing director after tiring of administra- 
tive burdens. At Booz, Allen & Ham- 
ilton, the second largest (consulting 
billings: $18 million), James W. Taylor 
was fired in January as president over 
policy disagreements with Chairman 
Charles Bowen—after the company’s 
stock had fallen from 24 to 54 in three 
years. At Arthur D. Little, the third larg- 
est (billings: nearly $18 million), How- 
ard O. McMahon resigned in November 
1971 after two years of earnings de- 
clines; his replacement, John F. Magee, 
last month launched a reorganization 
of the company. In addition, other firms 
among the industry's top 30 have gone 
through major management shake-ups. 
They include H.B. Maynard Co., a Pitts- 
burgh-based subsidiary of Planning Re- 
search in Los Angeles; Science Man- 
agement of Moorestown, N.J.; Lester B. 
Knight & Associates and George Fry 
Consultants, both of Chicago: Spencer 
Stuart & Associates and Boyden Asso- 
ciates of New York. 

The industry has long had a built- 
in problem: good-advice givers are not 
necessarily good administrators. Many 
of the recently departed executives are 
former consultants who had trouble 
making the transition. “It is a safe as- 
sumption that if a man is a good con- 
sultant, he does not want to be pres- 
ident in a large firm,” says Earl W 
Eames of Manhattan’s Wright Associ- 
ates. Beyond that, a number of impor- 
tant consulting firms have gone public 
Since the late 1960s, but most of 
their stocks are selling far below the 
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EX-McKIN SEY CHIEF WALTON 
A changing market. 


original offering price, breeding discon- 
tent among shareholders and managers 
Part of the problem is that going pub- 
lic usually enriches a firm's original 
partners but not its younger and more 
energetic members who, because they 
can no longer become partners them- 
selves, often become embittered and 
drift away. Though the firms charge as 
much as $1,000 a day for the services 
of a partner, costs are rising fast; start- 


ing salaries for M.B.A. graduates have. 


more than doubled since the 1950s 
Lately, one of the industry's biggest cus- 
tomers, the Federal Government, has 
cut spending for consultants in many 
agencies. 

The changing market for consulting 
services has made the industry even 
more precarious. In the past, major 
firms concentrated on such bread-and- 
butter subjects as cost cutting and inven- 
tory control. But many large corpora- 
tions today have .in-house consulting 
staffs to handle those jobs, and profes- 
sional consulting firms now counsel cli- 





WRIGHT ASSOCIATES’ EAMES 
Troubling transition. 





ents On more advanced matters, like 
long-range corporate planning, job en- 
richment or pollution control, Such ser- 
vices are among the first to be cut if a cli- 
ent suddenly becomes cost-conscious or 
the economy takes a dip, and many 
companies that were moved by the re- 
cession to consider such advice a dis- 
pensable frill have yet to change their 
minds despite the swelling boom. In the 
quest for more business, many consul- 
tants are taking on institutional clients 
like hospitals, schools, art museums and 
state and municipal governments, The 
last often turn out to be slow payers and 
occasionally drag a firm into local pol- 
itics. McKinsey & Co.'s billings with the 
city of New York dropped off abruptly 
because one of its consultants took ona 
nonpaying job with the city, prompting 
Mayor John Lindsay's political oppo- 
nents to cry conflict of interest. 

Despite immediate difficulties, the 
consulting industry's future may be sur- 
prisingly bright. The American Acad- 
emy of Consultants predicts that bill- 
ings will rise fivefold by 1980 as 
management techniques become in- 
creasingly complex. “There will always 
be a robust consulting industry if for 
no other reason than that you cannot re- 
place objectivity,” says James Kennedy, 
publisher of Consulting News, an indus- 
try newsletter. A study by Philip W 
Shay, executive director of the Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Management En- 
gineers, indicates that Americans of ex- 
ecutive age (35 to 55) will drop from 
47% of the population to 38% by 1980 
If so, then more and more corporations 
will have to turn to consultants for help 
—provided that the consulting industry 
can solve its own problems first. 


Vesco in Costa Rica 


In the two years since Robert Lee 
Vesco took control of Investors Over- 
seas Services, the Geneva-based mutual 
fund empire created by Bernard Corn- 
feld, he has gone from virtual anonym- 
ity to worldwide notoriety. Last week 
he was indicted in the U.S. for conspir- 
acy and obstruction of justice in con- 
nection with an unreported $200,000 
donation he made to President Nixon's 
re-election campaign. Vesco, 37, is also 
the chief target of one of the largest se- 
curity-fraud suits ever brought by the 
US. Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Investigations of his activities have 
forced him to move his operations out- 
side the regulatory reach of one coun- 
try after another, from Switzerland, 
through France to the Bahamas. Now 
Vesco is trying to gain a beachhead for 
his operations in tiny Costa Rica and, 
as usual, his efforts are making waves. 

Vesco’s biggest problem is his 
increasingly tarnished reputation. 
Though he denies any wrongdoing, the 
SEC charges that he and his associates 
looted $224 million from four 1.O.S.- 
managed funds, selling off gilt-edged 
stocks and stashing the money in var- 
ious banks and dummy firms controlled 
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About a gallon of gasoline a day. 


With the demand for fuel rising faster than the 
supply, here's one way to help case our energy 
crisis: According to the latest U.S. Bureau of High 
ways figures, the national average for gas mileage 

about 13.5 miles per gallon. The new Datsun 
1200 gets around 30 miles per gallon or over twice 








the national average. The average car in the U.S. is 
driven just over 10,000 miles a year, so you can 
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by him or his associates. The commis- 
sion’s case to halt further alleged 
plundering of the funds is now before 
the courts 

Costa Rica has the potential of be- 
coming a kind of financial Shangri-La 
for Vesco, and he has taken pains to 
win over some of the country’s most 
powerful politicians. According to the 
SEC, one of the LOS. funds, IIT, has 
made an unsecured loan of $2,150,000 
to Sociedad Agricola y Industrial San 
Cristobal, a firm founded and still part- 
ly owned by Costa Rican President 
José (“Don Pepe”) Figueres. Says 
Figueres: “Vesco’s investments here are 
very secure and creative. | can't un- 
derstand the fuss.” 1O.S.s Fund of 
Funds allegedly plowed about $60 mil- 
lion into Interamerican Capital, a Costa 
Rican investment firm that could well 
serve as a vehicle in securing for Ves- 
co a firm financial foothold in the coun- 
try. For a time, Alberto Inocente Al- 
varez, a Figueres confidant, headed the 
company 

Local businessmen view Vesco’'s 
bulging money bags with a nervous am- 
bivalence—as both a promise of much- 
needed investments and a threat to their 
control of local enterprises. Lately, Ves- 
co's name has been linked with almost 
every sizable business deal in the coun- 
try. Despite Vesco’s denials, rumors per- 
sist that through various fronts he has 
bought a gas station network from Gulf 
Oil Corp., a big piece of San José’s Roy- 
al Dutch Hotel, the El Molina coffee 
plantation, and a share of the anti- 
Figueres newspaper, La Nacién. There 
even are wild rumors that he has linked 








HIS PRIVATE PLANE PARKED AT SAN JOSE AIRPORT 
A Latin Shangri-La that is none too snug. 
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up with the ultimate business recluse, 
Howard Hughes. Until the Costa Ri- 
can Congress turned thumbs down, Ves- 
co's attempt to set up an international 
free zone in the country drew an angry 
public outcry. The plan called for a 
financial district that would enact its 
own laws and regulate all banks and 
trusts in its area. Critics charged that 
the zone would become a pirates’ sanc- 
tuary and attract shady operators from 
all over the world. Figueres’ congres- 
sional opponents have been loudly cas- 
tigating him for his close ties to Vesco, 
hoping to make the American finan- 
cier’s scandal-smirched background a 
political issue in the presidential elec- 
tion next February 

Meanwhile, Vesco goes on estab- 
lishing himself in Costa Rica. Crate- 
loads of furniture have arrived in 
San José from 1.0S. offices in France 
Vesco has been granted a provisional 
Costa Rican passport and, according 
to Figueres, he intends to renounce 
US. citizenship. He has rented a cha- 
let in a wooded area on the outskirts 
of San José and parks his private plane 
—a Boeing 707—at the San José air- 
port. Yet for Vesco, the relentlessly 
ambitious son of a Detroit auto work- 
er, San José, with no stock market and 
less than a dozen banks, is a pale sub- 
stitute for Wall Street and other cen- 
ters of financial power. As Vesco’s prob- 
lems pile up in the U.S., even this haven 
is none too snug. The opposition Na- 
tional Unification Party has already 
pledged that if it wins in February, Ves- 
co’s ouster from the country will be 
its first order of business 


RODOLFO E CARRILLO 


LABOR 


Public Workers’ 
Powerhouse 


At meetings of the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council, says one insider, the vote 
usually ranges from 25-to-1 to 34-to-1, 
depending on how many other union 
chiefs are present to vote down Jerry 
Wurf. While that may be an exagger- 
ation, the 54-year-old Wurf, head of the 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, is certainly 
a maverick in the stolid hierarchy of or- 
ganized labor. He has bucked the AFI 
C10 high command on such issues as the 
1972 election (Wurf was strong for 
George McGovern, while the federa- 
tion observed a pro-Nixon neutrality) 
and the Viet Nam War (he repeatedly 
opposed council resolutions in support 
of the war). Even so, Wurf is a growing 
power in the union movement, as Gov- 
ernors, mayors and county executives 
no longer need to be told 

Wurf commands the fastest-grow- 
ing union in the entire AFL-CIO; its 614,- 
000-member ranks have tripled since he 
took over the union in 1964 in a rank- 
and-file revolt against an ineffective 
leadership. Lately the A.F.S.C_M.E.’s rolls 
have been swelling by 1,000 recruits a 
week. Members range from zookeepers 
to engineers and social workers. About 
a third are women, and a third are 
blacks—two groups that union leaders 
have found difficult to organize or have 
ignored. This success has been achieved 
against fierce resistance from many gov- 
ernment officials who insist that public 
workers have no right to strike. Some 
120 road workers in Garrett County, 
Md., won recognition for their 
AFS.C.M.E. local only after striking the 
state highway department for 365 days, 
one of the longest public service strikes 
in US. history. Some 1,300 mostly 
black garbage men in Memphis got their 
local recognized in 1968 after a bitter 
65-day walkout that indirectly precip- 
itated the assassination of Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr.; he was shot there while 
rallying support for the strike 

Wurf has achieved his success by a 
kind of gruff militancy that is a fading 
memory in many unions. A last-min- 
ute college dropout (in his senior year), 
he looks deceptively like a brooding 
scholar with his horn-rimmed glasses, 
roughhewn features and thatched gray 
hair. He dispels the image when he 
speaks, showering listeners with four- 
letter words in a manner that is both 
threatening and amiable. Wurf's dog- 
ged, determined style has aroused tra- 
ditionally conservative public workers 
“Let's face it,” he says, “a guy who's 
been collecting garbage for 20 years is 
no militant. But when your employer is 
some elected official who wants to make 
a show of keeping down taxes, and the 
worker is the guy who gets it in the neck, 
you do find a militant.” 

To give the public workers more po- 
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It mixes well. tRaM WALKER 


Its rich taste comes on light and goes down easy. In any drink. : LMnded ifhiskey 
Even the price is good-natured. eat ters wane enone 
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WURF IN HIS OFFICE 
A gruff militance. 


litical clout, Wurf has joined forces with 
the National Education Association and 
the firefighters union to organize the 
3,000,000-member CAPE (for Coalition 
of American Public Employees). It is 
lobbying in Washington for a kind of 
national public employees labor rela- 
tions act that will give workers full col- 
lective bargaining rights. Wurf has 
pushed hard for repeal of the Hatch 
Act, which forbids public workers to 
choose sides during an election, and has 
openly encouraged political activism 
within his union. An A.F.S.C.M.E. road 
show tours the country to teach local 
unionists how to organize political ral- 
lies, telethons, and letter-writing cam- 
paigns. “Before,” explains Wurf, “we 
were afraid to politicize the union, and 
we got nowhere, so now we are polit- 
ical as hell,” 

Wurf viewed the AFL-C1O’s détente 
with the Nixon Administration after the 
last election as “a dangerous game.” But 
George Meany’s recent blasts at Goy- 
ernment policies may indicate that the 
détente is disintegrating. That possibil- 
ity can only give satisfaction to Jerry 
Wurf, an old-fashioned labor leader 
who believes that any collusion between 
unions and the Government “erases la- 
bor’s moral commitment” to the Amer 
ican worker and consumer 


INVESTMENT 


A Different Hangover 


Disillusioned with stocks and oth- 
er traditional investments, more and 
more Americans are putting new kick 
in their portfolios by buying warehouse 
receipts for Scotch whisky. Their in- 
terest has been piqued by growing de- 
mand for the drink and a spirited di- 
rect-mail ad campaign by U.S. and 
British whisky brokers, who promise 
annual gains of 15% to 20%. Some in- 
vestors really do that well—but others, 
operating in an unregulated business 
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largely controlled by brokers, blenders 
and other experts, emerge with an ex- 
cruciating financial hangover 

An investor must usually put up a 
minimum of $1,500 to $2,000 to buy 
a “parcel” of raw new spirits that his 
broker has bought from a Scottish dis- 
tiller. [In return, he gets a receipt from 
a bonded warehouse in Scotland giv- 
ing him title to the whisky and bills 
for storage and insurance costs. After 
waiting out a three-year aging period 
specified by British law, he tries to sell 
his whisky to blenders who run short, 
or to other investors 

On average, over the past two dec- 
ades, the value of newly distilled Scotch 
has doubled during the aging period 
But lately, overproduction has watered 
down prices of some types as much as 
40%. Prices for full-bodied malts, which 
give Scotch its smoky flavor, are strong 
now because of rising world demand; 
the Japanese, for instance, import malts 
to blend into such “Scotch-type” drinks 
as Suntory whisky. A supply glut, how- 
ever, is still depressing the prices of 
grain whiskies, which are blended with 
malts to give Scotch its lightness, 

The investor in Scotch is heavily de- 
pendent on his broker. No daily price 
lists on Scotch trades are published in 
the U.S.. and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has been unable to 
establish regulatory authority over the 
business, although it contends that the 
warehouse receipts are investment con- 
tracts. Scotch plungers also are prey to 
arcane worries; for example, if much 
of the investor's whisky evaporates in 
storage, the price of his barrel goes 
down. If all the uncertainties drive an 
investor to drink, he cannot even read- 
ily imbibe his own booze. To bring it 
into the U.S. he would, in effect, have 
to start a liquor company, and go 
through the tortuous process of getting 
an import and bottling license from the 
Treasury Department 


CHINA 


High Prices at the Fair 


Early in the morning, shoppers lined 
up behind a rope guarding the entrance 
to the ten-story building. At precisely 
8:30, an attendant dropped the bar- 
rier, and the race was on. The buyers 
sprinted through the doorways for the 
elevators; some of the more vigorous 
bounded up stairways in an attempt 
to get ahead of the crowd. It was not 
a rush for cut-rate panty hose at a dis- 
count house; rather, it was the scene 
at this spring’s version of the semi- 
annual Canton Trade Fair, where Chi- 
nese traders showed off their wares to 
the largest collection of foreign busi- 
nessmen ever. And it was a bust: the 
eager foreigners found far more high 
prices than bargains. 

Expecting the Chinese to continue 
their policy of pricing commodities well 
below world levels, a record 30,000 for- 





eigners, including about 150 Ameri- 
cans, turned up for the month-long fair, 
which ends this week. They were 
shocked to find that the Chinese have 
hiked their prices up to or even above 
world market scales. Rugs were up 
200% over a year ago, and antiques and 
jade are going for 40% to 300% more 
than last year. The price of mao-tai, the 
potent millet liquor, has soared to $28 
a bottle—more than twice the price of 
Chivas Regal 

The big price hikes clearly nettled 
many foreign buyers. The roughly 3,000 
Japanese in attendance seemed un- 
daunted, but most American firms were 
forced to curtail purchases severely, if 
they made any at all. A U.S. garment 
buyer, asked to pay $32 each for cash- 
mere sweaters that sold at last Novem- 
ber’s fair for $9, bristled: “I can get 
them cheaper in Taiwan.” Some excep- 
tions to the nonbuying rule: Sears, Roe- 
buck, Bloomingdale's and Macy's made 
purchases of furniture, rattan and hand- 
icrafts, and West Coast importers Hun- 
tington & Rice placed orders for Che- 
foo white wine, which will retail in the 
USS. for about $3.50. 

Western experts offer a variety of 
possible explanations for the price 
boosts. The Chinese need more foreign 
currency to cover the cost of importing 
expensive Western technology, such as 
$300 million in petrochemical and 
synthetic-fiber plants recently ordered 
from The Netherlands and Japan, and 
they may have simply overestimated de- 
mand for their products. On the other 
hand, they could be trying to camou- 
flage an inability to produce large quan- 
tities of some goods by pricing them 
high enough to discourage big orders 
In that case, they may have succeeded 
all too well and discouraged many buy- 
ers from coming back at all 





JAPANESE DICKERING FOR GOODS 
Costlier than Scotch. 
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What Do You 


Funeral 
Costs? 


| are many misconceptions about fu- 
neral costs. One reason is that there are other 
charges involved in a funeral than those of the 
funeral director. Among these are cemetery or 
cremation charges, monuments or markers, and 
miscellaneous expenses for such things as news- 
paper death notices and flowers. 

Another mistaken belief is that funeral di- 


rectors won’t discuss funeral or burial costs 
frankly and specifically. This is not true. Mem- 
bers of the National Funeral Directors Associ- 
ation stand ready to give you whatever cost 


information you desire at any time. 
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To further assist you NFDA has published 
an informative brochure “What About Funeral 
Costs?” It will give you a better understanding 
of the subject and dispel many of the myths you 
may have heard. 

Six other NFDA brochures discuss: 
thoughts about the funeral, arranging a funeral, 
the presence of the body, the condolence visit, 
pre-planning funerals, and children and death. 
You will find them all most helpful because they 
are based on experience, research 
knowledge. 

Send for your FREE copies today. You will 
be glad you did. 


and 


TO: NATIONAL FUNERAL DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 
135 West Wells Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 


Please send me FREE copies of these seven brochures: 


e What About Funeral Costs? 

e The Pre-Arranging and 
Pre-Financing of Funerals 

e Some Thoughts to Consider 
When Arranging a Funeral 


@ The Condolence or Sympathy 
Visit 

e Someone You Love Has Died 

e Some Questions and Answers 
About Your Child and Death 

e With the Body Present 


NAME = — ‘ 
(Please Print) 

ADDRESS — —— = 

CITY- STATE ZIP__ 
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Ryan’s Daughter 


Publicity posters liken her to Shirley 
Temple. Her perky performance in Pa- 
per Moon is being compared with the 
classic childhood performances of Jack- 
ie Coogan and Jackie Cooper. Still, such 
megapraise does not entirely please 
nine-year-old Tatum O'Neal. “It’s not 
the funnest thing in the world being 
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RYAN O'NEAL & TATUM THE STAR RELAX ON THE SET OF “PAPER MOON” 


green eyes sparking, she adds: “You 
have got to admit he did very well.” Ac- 
tually, Tatum stole scene after scene 
Tatum’s childhood has been more 
gothic than glamorous. Her mother, Ac- 
tress Joanna Moore, and O'Neal are di- 
vorced, and waged bitter custody fights 
over Tatum and her brother Griffin, 8 
For several years the children lived a 
hippie existence with their mother on a 
California ranch. O'Neal charged that 
his former wife was using drugs and not 
properly supervising the children. The 
parents came to an agreement in 1971], 


STEVE SCHAPIRO 
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The fun about being an actress is getting presents. 


called a boy,” she laments in her husky 
voice. It was not all that much fun mak- 
ing a movie either. “I thought you could 
make a movie in one day with maybe 
four hours of work, because you can see 
it in two hours,” she reasoned. Instead, 
it took 60 days. But in the resulting 102 
minutes, Tatum O'Neal emerges as the 
most exciting child star in decades 

With a cunning apple pie face, Ta- 
tum seems typecast as Addie Pray, a 
preternaturally shrewd waif who hooks 
up with a con artist, played by her fa- 
ther, Ryan O'Neal. Soon she proves a 
defter swindler than O'Neal. She also 
seems more worldly, smoking, cussing 
and plotting dirty tricks. A pair of rag- 
tag charmers, they sometimes earn their 
keep hawking Bibles to new widows 

Off-screen Tatum is a pixie. Her 
moods flicker from gleeful to sassy, and 
she dreams of growing up to “wear big 
elevator shoes and great clothes.” She 
confided to TIME’s Mary Cronin that 
“what was good about the film was that 
I got to know my father better.” Then, 
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and Ryan took Tatum while the moth- 
er kept Griffin. When Director Peter 
Bogdanovich suggested that O'Neal and 
Tatum co-star, O'Neal leaped at the 
chance. “I felt if we did this movie to- 
gether,” he says, “my God, we'd be con- 
nected for life. It would undo the years 
we were not together.” 

Not being together seemed like a 
good idea during the tensions of film- 
ing. When Tatum would blow a scene, 
she was quick to pass the buck. “It 
wasn't my fault,” she would cry. “Ryan 
did it.” Says Bogdanovich: “She was a 
handful.” 

Tatum learned to smoke for the 
role, but vows “I'm not going to smoke 
in real life—Humphrey Bogart died 
from it.” Harder than smoking was a 
scene where she had to go up to a can- 
dy counter and say, “Can I have some 
Juicy Fruit gum, please?” She had flu, 
was “full of penicillin, and my mind was 
spinning.” Bogdanovich decided he 
wanted her to ask for Dentyne. “I told 
him, “You can't do that. I'm sick. I've 








learned my lines and I can’t do it over. “ 
But she did 43 takes—and in the end 
she asked for Juicy Fruit 

With Paper Moon behind her, Ta- 
tum thinks that the fun thing about 
being an actress “is getting presents 
—like the gold hand that Cicely Tyson 
gave me when I finished Paper Moon.” 
She flashes the charm and says: “I'm 
spoiled. I wasn't spoiled when I was 
younger. But I think that the present 
for me is to be a little spoiled.” 


King James to the End 


In the wacky world of show biz, the 
week begins on Wednesday when Vu- 
riety hits the newsstands. Invariably it 
hits hard, and not just because the 60¢ 
tabloid sometimes carries more than 
300 pages. Far superior to the average 
trade paper, Variety crams its columns 
with all the news and minutiac of the en- 
terlainment industry: exposés, grosses 
mergers, failures, successes, plans, post- 
scripts, cast additions, reviews, trends 

For stars and extras, angels and hel 
lions, bookers and authors, Variety is 
holy writ, even if its writing often plays 
havoc with the English language. A lead 
story last week about efforts to clean 
up Times Square, also known as Broad 
way, carried this one-sentence socko 
para: “Specifically, Times Square's 
polyglot floating population, the porno 
pix and the massage parlors remain a 
hard-core hard-nose hurdle.” 

The story carried the byline of Abel 
Green, Variety's editor for the past 40 
years and the man most responsible for 
its whammo style and success. If Va- 
riety is the bible of show business with 
a Slanguage all its own, Green, to mix 
up a Variety-style metaphor, was its 
King James. Virtually half the indus- 
try’s vocabulary was respelled under his 
jocular hand. Samples: webs (TV net 
works), fest (festival), biopic (filmed 
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Advertisement 


The Lazy Man’s Way to Riches 


‘Most People Are Too Busy Earning a Living to Make Any Money’ 


I used to work hard. The 18- 
hour days. The 7-day weeks. 

But I didn’t start making big 
money until I did less—a lot less. 

For example, this ad took about 
2 hours to write. With a little luck, 
it should earn me 50, maybe a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

What’s more, I’m going to ask 
you to send me 10 dollars for some- 
thing that’ll cost me no more than 
50 cents. And I'll try to make it so 
irresistible that you'd be a darned 
fool not to do it. 

After all, why should you care if 
I make $9.50 profit if I can show 
you how to make a lot more? 

What if I’m so sure that you will 
make money my Lazy Man’s Way 
that I’ll make you the world’s most 
unusual guarantee? 

And here it is: I won’t even cash 
your check or money order for 31 
as after I’ve sent you my mate- 
rial. 

That'll give you plenty of time 
to get it, look it over, try it out. 

If you don’t agree that it’s worth 
at least a hundred times what 
you invested, send it back. Your 
uncashed check or money order 
will be put in the return mail. 

The only reason I won’t send it 
to you and bill you or send it 
C.O.D. is because both these meth- 
ods involve more time and money. 

And I’m already going to give 
you the biggest bargain of your 
life. 

Because I’m going to tell you 
what it took me 11 years to per- 
fect: How to make money the Lazy 
Man’s Way. 

O.K.—now I have to brag a lit- 
tle. I don’t mind it. And it’s neces- 
sary — to prove that sending me 10 
dollars... which I’ll keep “in es- 
crow” until you’re satisfied. .. is 
the smartest thing you ever did. 

I live in a home that’s worth 
$100,000. I know it is, because I 
turned down an offer for that 
much. My mortgage is less than 
half that, and the only reason I 
haven’t paid it off is because my 
Tax Accountant says I’d be an 
idiot. 

My “office,” about a mile and a 
half from my home, is right on the 
beach. My view is so breathtaking 
that most people comment that 
they don’t see how I get any work 
done. But I do enough. About 6 
hours a day, 8 or 9 months a year. 

The rest of the time we spend at 


our mountain “cabin.” 
$30,000 for it—cash. 

I have 2 boats and a Cadillac. 
All paid for. 

le have stocks, bonds, invest- 
ments, cash in the bank. But the 
most important thing I have is 
priceless: time with my family. 

And I’ll show you just how I did 
it—the Lazy Man’s Way—a secret 
I’ve shared with just a few friends 
"til now. 

It doesn’t require “education.” 
I’m a high school graduate. 

It doesn’t require “capital.” 
When I started out, I was so deep 
in debt that a lawyer friend ad- 
vised bankruptcy as the only way 
out. He was wrong. We paid off our 
debts and, outside of the mortgage, 
don’t owe a cent to any man. 

It doesn’t require “luck.” I’ve 
had more than my share, but I’m 
not promising you that you'll make 
as much money as I have. And you 
may do better; I personally know 
one man who used these principles, 
worked hard, and made 11 million 
dollars in 8 years. But money isn’t 
everything. 

It doesn’t require “talent.” Just 
enough brains to know what to 
look for. And I'll tell you that. 


I paid 


Sworn Statement: 

“I have examined this advertisement. On the basis of personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Joe Karbo for 18 years and my professional relationship as 
his accountant, I certify that every statement is true.” 


Bank Reference: 


It doesn’t require “youth.” One 
woman I worked with is over 70. 
She’s travelled the world over, 
making all the money she needs, 
doing only what I taught her. 

It doesn’t require “experience.” 
A widow in Chicago has been aver- 
aging $25,000 a year for the past 
5 years, using my methods. 

What does it require? Belief. 
Enough to take a chance. Enough 
to absorb what I’ll send you. 
Enough to put the principles into 
action. If you do just that —noth- 
ing more, nothing less—the results 
will be hard to believe. Remember 
—I guarantee it. 

You don’t have to give up your 
job. But you may soon be making 
so much money that you'll be able 
to. Once again —I guarantee it. 

The wisest man I ever knew told 
me something I never forgot: 
“Most people are too busy earning 
a living to make any money.” 

Don’t take as long as I did to 
find out he was right. 

I’ll prove it to you, if you'll send 
in the coupon now. I’m not asking 
you to “believe” me. Just try it. If 
I’m wrong, all you've lost is a cou- 
ple of minutes and an 8-cent stamp. 
But what if I’m right? 


{Accountant's name available upon request. ] 


Southern California First National Bank 
17122 Beach Blvd., Huntington Beach, California 92647 


State _ Zip 


rc 
| Joe Karbo 

| 17105 South Pacific, Dept. 437 

! Sunset Beach, California 90742 

| Joe, you may be full of beans, but what have I got to lose? Send 
| me the Lazy Man’s Way to Riches. But don’t deposit my check or 
| money order for 31 days after it’s in the mail. 

| If I return your material—for any reason—within that time, return 
| my uncashed check or money order to me. On that basis, here’s my 
ten dollars. 

| 

| Name ———— Ze = 

| 

Address 

| 

1 City 

| © 1973 ie a 
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Turn your AM 


Car Radio into 


AM-FM 


Turn this ad sideways 


to see actual size of 
Motorola FM Tuner 





, this Motorola FM Tuner makes it possible 


enjoy FM broadcasts, too. Handsome, compact under dash installation. Uses speaker 


of your AM car radio. Model FM72M. 
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negative ground AM car radio 
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If you have a 12 volt, 


for you to 





You get your money’s worth with 


MOTOROLA 


SOMETHING ELSE in sound on wheels 
96 











SHOW BUSINESS 





ABEL GREEN OF “VARIETY” 
A slanguage all his own. 


biography), exex (executives), soap 
scripter (writer of soap operas). His 
most quoted headline was penned ear- 
ly on in his career: STICKS NIX HICK PIX 

Green bore a bulky resemblance to 
George S. Kaufman, and he could be al- 
most as funny, talking in an original 
staccato shorthand, Broadway legend 
has it that when he wanted a friend to 
give him a phone call, he would say 
“Gimme a quick Ameche one of these 
days,” referring to Don Ameche’s bio- 
pic of Alexander Graham Bell, Cancel- 
ing a meeting: “Can't meet you today 
—unforch,” 

Green was a blunt, unpretentious 
man. Sime Silverman, who founded the 
paper in 1905, hired Green in 1918; in 
1933 Green began to edit the paper, was 
given a battered desk close to the win- 
dow of Variety's office just off Manhat 
tan’s Times Square and never changed 
it. He was rarely without the bow tie 
and sleeve garters he affected to look 
like Sime. He seemed to Know every en- 
tertainer, the famous and freakish alike 
A walk down the street invariably in- 
volved dozens of exchanged greetings 
and many an impromptu conference 
He found time to co-author, with Co- 
median Joe Laurie Jr., Show Biz: From 
Vaude to Video, an encyclopedic his- 
tory of the business. He traveled con- 
stantly and kept up with entertainers 
all over the world. But he could not ac- 
cept some of the changes he saw. The 
new pornography appalled him 

Early this year, in a letter to a pub- 
lisher, Green distilled some of his per- 
sonal philosophy: “If you like what 
you're doing,” he wrote, “and so long 
as you can physically and mentally 
function, my credo long has been that 
I'd rather wear out than rust out.” Last 
week, shortly after writing his Page One 
story, Abel Green died of a heart at- 
tack at 72—doing what he liked 











Don't 
take chances 
with your 
vacation plans. 
Begin them here. 





When it’s your vacation, you 
don’t want anything to go wrong. 
But travel today can be complex, 
involved. So it should be handled 


by a real professional . . . a travel 
agent. 

He knows how to help you get 
the most out of your time and 
money when you travel. His know- 
how and experience can improve 
every vacation or business trip you 
take. 

A travel agent can: 

Send you the most scenic ways 
—book jets, rail, rental cars, cruise 
ships, sightseeing tours. 

Reserve a poolside cabana in 
Florida, a downtown hotel room 
near your business appointment, 
or an African safari! 

Handle visas, schedules and all 
the complicated travel paperwork. 

Give you solid advice about tip- 
ping, wardrobe, weather and local 
customs where you're going. 

What does all this cost you? 

Often there’s no charge at all, 
beyond out-of-pocket expenses. 
Ask him about it. 

The American Society of Travel 
Agents (ASTA), world’s largest 
professional travel trade associa- 
tion, wants you to know that the 
best way to get the most out of 
your travel dollar is to use the pro- 
fessional knowledge and experi- 
ence of a travel agent. 

Look for this «git 
reassuring sign Y= 





Sy, 





in your neigh- ies 

borhood, \ 
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Authentic. 


Another gold medal 
won at the St. Louis 
World's Fair of 1904. 


Son Tommy Dewar took a 
booth at the 1885 Brewer's Show 

in London, to find new 

markets for his father's blend. 

He used a bagpipe to 
entertain. (The first commercial 
use of music?) 


Won at International 
Expositions held throughout 
the world for over 40 years 


Sir Thomas Dewar became 

famous for his terse 
comments, among 

them, ‘'Do right and 

fear no man, don't 

write and fear no woman." 


Instead of shocking the single 
whiskies by dumping them all 
together at once, we let them rest 
quietly. Only then do we bring 
them together. Result? 
Greater uniformity and more 
dependable consistency to the 
blends, That's why 
Dewar's never varies. Certain fine whiskies from the 
hills and glens of Scotland 
are blended into every drop 
of Dewar's “White Label.” 
Before blending, every one 
of these selected whiskies is 
rested and matured in its 
own snug vat. 
Then, one by one, they're 
brought together by the 
skilled hand of the master 


blender of Perth. 


In 1846, John Dewar, 
40 years old, went 
into business for himself 
as a spirit merchant at 
111 High Street, 
Perth, Scotland 


The Scottish city of 40,000 people 
on the Banks of the River Tay. 
Nothing much has changed. 
The castle is still there. And 
every year from January to December, 
when the air is chill and pure 
and the water is cold, 


h le of Perth mak d 

Devers “White Label.’ Dewar s 
never 
varies. 





MAY 
The Friendliest Place in Tewn 





The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., Perth, Scotland 
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DORIS LESSING 


Portrait of a Lady 


THE SUMMER BEFORE THE DARK 
by DORIS LESSING 
273 pages. Knopf. $6.95. 


This is a book about what Doris Les- 
sing, as always with a straight face, de- 
scribes as “a pretty, healthy, serviceable 
woman.” Her name is Kate Brown. She 
is upper-middle-class English. Unlike 
most Lessing women, who are versions 
of Lessing herself, she is no intellectual. 
She is bright, though, and at 45 has long 
since acquired at some pain those car- 
ing virtues necessary to bring up a fam- 
ily: “Patience, self-control, self-abnega- 
tion, self-discipline, chastity, adaptabil- 
ity to others.” 

This is also a book about beginning 
to grow old. As death approaches, so 
does the need to satisfy a feeling, “per- 
haps the deepest one we have,” Kate re- 
flects, “that what matters most is that 
we learn through living.” None of the 
received ideas she can reach down off 
the rack, along with those becoming 
dresses from a boutique called Jolie Ma- 
dame, are much consolation: “Marriage 
is a compromise.” “A lot of time, a lot 
of pain, went into learning very little.” 
The possible reactions to much of what 
is going on in the world today are a rath- 
er hopeless twosome: “We ought to do 
something about it” or “Oh Woe, Alas!” 

What would normally be in store 
for Kate? Literarily, she might in this 
day and age wind up embalmed as the 
heroine of a Jean Kerr comedy, or a 
case history for Women’s Lib (Anatomy 
is not Destiny, etc.). In life, Doris Les- 
sing notes, Kate’s future would be a 
slow, desperate struggle against the 
signs of decay—"“tinting her hair, keep- 
ing her weight down, following the fash- 
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ions carefully so that she would be smart 
but not mutton dressed as lamb.” 

But Novelist Lessing, 53, does not 
have time for all that now. In the past 
20 years she has written and lived her 
way through and forsaken such pangs 
and consolations as marriage, Freud, 
and the accomplishments of applied 
Marxism seem to offer. She is increas- 
ingly haunted by a vision of society's 
collapse, and maybe the world’s—a 
coming darkness which at best will 
bring with it changes so radical that 
such things as the plight of the indi- 
vidual ego, for instance, or Women’s 
Lib, will “look very small and quaint.” 

Fever. Kate Brown and the reader, 
accordingly, must face the shock of age, 
the loss of beauty, with dramatic speed. 
And if that means that the plot must 
groan like a Paris elevator, or the prose 
sometimes has to scuff along in run- 
down slippers and an old dressing gown, 
Doris Lessing has never been one to 
take the cosmetics of fiction seriously. 

Kate's family flees for the summer. 
Kate gets a job—first as a translator, 
then as a coordinator of international 
foundation programs. (She discovers 
that running a foundation is very like 
running a family.) Yes, Kate also has 
an affair, bravely trying not to be ma- 
ternal about the poor, charming young 
man who drags her off to unsanitary 
Spain. There she gets fever, makes it 
back to a London hotel, descends into 
darkness for some weeks. When she 
awakes—hair no longer dyed, all 
her shape gone—she looks like a 
140-year-old woman just escaped from 
Shangri-La. 

Oh Woe, Alas? Not exactly, for wis- 
dom comes from loss. Pretty women, 
as everyone knows, are given special 
treatment. But beauty is a costly pos- 
session, and women pay for it by pre- 
tending that the skin is the self, and car- 
rying on a discreet, lifelong flirtation 
with the world that encourages in them 
longer than usual the human delusion 
that the face you put on is really you. 

Caring. For a pretty woman, mat- 
rimony puts the highest sort of premi- 
um on that view, and the book, natu- 
rally, has some harsh words about what 
even a good marriage does to women 
Are there any alternatives? Kate won- 
ders. Probably not, Doris Lessing de- 
cides, at least for those women who 
seem to be born (as well as ingrained) 
with a sense of caring. Kate is intrigued 
and provoked, though, by a neighbor 
—either a mutant monster or the 
Woman of the Future—who seems to 
have no sense of responsibility and 
whose children still seem to have turned 
out well enough. 

For a while she shares quarters with 
a young girl, also a middle-class escap- 
ee, who subsists entirely on baby food. 
Kate has a recurring Jungian dream 
about a long, cold struggle to carry a 


wounded seal to water and so save its 
life. Eventually she goes home, for the 
first time since her marriage more con- 
cerned about herself than about her 
body or her children. As a small em- 
blem of independence she wears her 
gray hair untinted. “The light that is the 
desire to please had gone out.” 

Fiction is destroyed by précis—Dor- 
is Lessing’s more than most writers’. 
Her power lies in the kind of nonpar- 
tisan gravity that overrides any specific 
levity a cynical reader may generate 
She encourages the kind of brooding 
about the questions of life which knows 
at the outset there are no answers. “I 
haven't been married for years,” she 
told an interviewer recently, “No one 
knows the virtues it requires, and I 
haven't got them.” Have them or not, 
she knows them well enough, their val- 
ue and their cost as well. = Timothy Foote 


Crabgrass in Eden 


THE WORLD OF APPLES 
by JOHN CHEEVER 
174 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $5.95. 


Timeless as a myth, the Cheever 
hero steps off his Grand Central com- 
muter train into his enchanting white 
New England village. Outdoors in win- 
ter, smoke curls from chimneys. In- 
doors, candlelight will cast a glow over 
the faces of his children, while lending 
a golden patina to the dining-room ta- 
ble he has acquired from his own or 
somebody else’s Boston ancestors. 

All this, a Cheever hero well knows, 
is what the American Dream is all 
about. And yet Something is Wrong, 
and that something will send him, in 
antic middle age, on manic quests. He 
will cross the county via backyard 
swimming pools, for instance, or take 
to robbing his neighbors’ seemly homes 


NANCY CRAMPTON 





JOHN CHEEVER 
The perilous provinces. 
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(The Housebreaker of Shady Hill). 

Cheever has spun his rankling myth 
of crabgrass in Eden to novel length, in 
The Wapshot Chronicles, in Bullet 
Park. But his sentences, polished, often 
lyrical, are almost too good to sustain. 
Above all, he is a perceiver, a man giv- 
en to visions. The short story is Chee- 
ver's form, and he is at the very top of 
it in the ten stories that make up The 
W orld of Apples. 

Cheever country does not look bet- 
ter to its creator as he and it grow older 
(he is now 60). The marriages that once 
cracked as exquisitely as Steuben glass 
now are already fractured at the begin- 
ning of a story. The family chronicles, 
once so romping, so rich in WASP ec- 
centricity, now seem dominated by 
death and madness (The Jewels of the 
Cabots) 

Cheever women, charming even at 
boredom, eat in French restaurants and 
desperately dream of phantom lovers 
Cheever men sit on the edge of their 
bathtubs and talk to imaginary girls 
named Olga. Cheever country is a lone- 
lier and lonelier place, and its inhab- 
itants are getting in an awfully bad way 
But rather than turning sour, the au- 
thor, if anything, seems more resilient, 
more demanding of “tenderness, love, 
loving, good cheer—all the splendid and 
decent things I know to be possible in 
the world.” 

Cheever country is too tidy, too do- 
mesticated to contain, even as an irony, 
the satyrs and nymphs Cheever people 
metamorphose into now. These mad- 
dened lovers, these wild death haters 
can no longer be accommodated to sub- 
urbia, So Cheever appears to be reach- 
ing deeper into his imagination, explor- 
ing new and more perilous provinces. 

In The World of Apples he writes 
about an 82-year-old New England 
poet, living as an expatriate south of 
Rome. Asa Bascomb is a poet of rain 
winds, of a cleansed universe. Unac- 
countably, he is attacked by demons. 
Pornographic fantasies begin to beset 
him. Scatology streams from his pen. 
But old Asa performs his rites, baptizes 
himself in a mountain waterfall, and lo 
and behold, he is reborn. Purged of his 
nightmares, he dreams again of Para- 
dise Lost—of a world of apples. Some- 
thing like the same small miracle, praise 
be, seems to keep happening to John 
Cheever. ® Melvin Maddocks 


Dieams of Grory 


FOREIGN DEVILS 
by IRVIN FAUST 
295 pages. Arbor House. $7.95. 


Norris Blake is a flamboyant turn- 
of-the-century newspaper correspon- 
dent in the Herbert Bayard Swope tra- 
dition. Sidney Benson is a modest mid- 
century schoolteacher clarinetist, sepa- 
rated husband and blocked novelist of 
the 1960s who floats on nostalgia rath- 
er than tradition. Blake is a character 
in Benson's novel-in-progress. Both are 
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IRVIN FAUST 
Life lived at half-stoff. 


characters in Irvin Faust’s fourth nov- 
el, Foreign Devils, a typically Faustian 
fiction that generates considerable 
warmth by rubbing heroic fantasies 
against drab realities. 

In a word, quixotic. Generous of 
mind and deed, Sid Benson tries to be 
reconciled with his wife, visits his ag- 
ing mother at her candy store, and un- 
successfully attempts to comfort a di- 
vorcee whom he picked up at a middle- 
aged singles dance. Benson's is a life 
lived at half-staff. The flags are high and 
snapping only in his imagination, a 
quaint attic of ‘30s and "40s swing tunes, 
names and faces from old copies of Pho- 
toplay, World War II stories and odd- 
ments of history 

Born Losers. Sometimes this clut- 
ter gets an enlivening jolt from the real 
world. For Benson this occurs when 
President Nixon visits China—when 
“The Foreign Devil re-enters the For- 
bidden City. After 72 years.” In 1900, 
the year of the Boxer Rebellion, the for- 
eign devils included everyone from Eu- 
rope’s great powers, the U.S. and Japan, 
all looking for their piece of the enor- 
mous fortune cookie. It is the Boxers, 
those Chinese Robin Hoods who 
thought their magic would protect them 
from Western bullets, who most excite 
Benson’s imagination. By creating Nor- 
ris Blake, a reporter for Joseph Pulit- 
zer’s old New York World, Benson can 
indulge his fascinations and own ro- 
mantic yearnings. 

The Boxers are natural material for 
Author Faust’s particular talent: the hu- 
mane handling of born losers whose il- 
lusions run away with them. He does 
too little with it, however, The book is 
a loose braiding of Benson’s rearguard 
action against middle age with Blake's 
daring adventures during the Boxer Re- 
bellion. “Fictionally oriented history” is 
what Benson calls his Blake novel. Like 
Faust’s own Willy Remembers (1971), 
in which a 93-year-old veteran re-cre- 
ates an addled version of the Spanish 





American War, Sid Benson tries to re- 
capture a simpler, more dashing time. 
Faust has always relied on cultural 
trivia to create atmosphere. In his five- 
short-story collection, Roar Lion Roar 
(1965), the artifacts of popular culture 
actually possessed Faust’s characters 
like real demons. In Foreign Devils. 
however, the Boxers, Benny Goodman, 
the basketball fixes of 1951, etc. have 
sunk to the level of mere nostalgia. One 
of America’s chief natural resources, no 
doubt, but grossly overexploited at the 
moment. ®R.Z. Sheppard 


Notable 


EVENING IN BYZANTIUM 
by IRWIN SHAW 
368 pages. Delacorte. $7.95. 


Irwin Shaw's recent characters seem 
to come in three possible shapes: flat, 
angular or round. They range from the 
“sharp-faced, balding, insignificant- 
looking” to the merely “round, mahog- 
any-tanned [and] smiling.” Somewhere 
in between, you will find Jesse Craig. 
the 48-year-old protagonist of Shaw's 
latest bestselling novel. Craig's last two 
films bombed for $8,000,000; his es- 
tranged wife has grown accustomed to 
his checkbook; his mistress may be 
getting bored with his body. So Craig 
does the only logical thing: he flees to 
the Cannes Film Festival to mend his 
fortunes. 

He is there also, he tells himself, “to 
save my life.” But his first-aid program 
calls for steady transfusions of alcohol, 
a spicy diet of youth-cult flicks and, 
in desperate mo- 
ments, mouth-to- 
mouth sessions 
with a girl report- 
er. Craig also 
broods about his 
past (he has been 
an s.0.b. to a lot of 
little people) and 
agonizes over his 
future. His soul- 
searching is sup- 
ported by a pulpy 
cast that includes 
his own Antonio- 
ni-bred daughter, his Irish agent, an em- 
bittered ex-screenwriter, an aging movie 
mogul, several leering French waiters 
and—since this is Cannes—a falling- 
down-drunk film critic. 

Craig’s women are portrayed as 
cunning, deceitful and expendable 
Leave them for a few hours and they 
feel they have been deserted. Craig likes 
to drop big names, from Bobby Kenne- 
dy to Ingmar Bergman. At one point, 
who should appear in a Cannes restau- 
rant but Pablo Picasso, “bull-like vital- 
ity ... great naked head” and all. Forced 
to look at Shaw’s hero from a painter's 
perspective, Picasso sees “a lonely fel- 
low human being moving painfully 
across an empty canvas.” More than 
likely he spotted a slightly stale, rich 
novelist doodling on a tablecloth. 
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When you sell yourself ona 
GE major appliance, you don’t 
sell yourself short on service. 


a CE. Aservice truck like a door-to-door warehouse. 
— ™. GE Service is a network of over 100 Factory Service 


Centers and 8,000 franchises. GE factory service vans 
carry more than 1,100 parts. So nine times out of ten, 
they'll have the part you need. 


























Now we can find the trouble in your refrigerator in 
minutes without messing up your kitchen. In the old 


days, you'd have ice cream in the sink and parts all over 
the kitchen. Now, most of our no-frost models have 
Rapid Electrical Diagnosis. A system that starts 

with a computer } 
check of all elec- 
trical circuits at 
our factory. It lets 
our factory tech- 
nician check out 
the main elec- 
trical components 
in about six 
minutes. 


Service by appointment. 
The last thing you 


need is to wait all 
day for a service- 
man. With factory 
service we make an 
appointment. 
Morning or afternoon, 
when youre sure to 

be home. 






Now it’s easier to pay for 
GE factory service. All 
you need is Master 
Charge or BankAmericard 
if you don't have cash around the 
house or your checking account is low. 


GE Customer Care...Service Everywhere: 
General Electric's pledge that wherever 
you are or go in the U.S.A., you'll find a 
qualified GE serviceman nearby. 
Should you ever need him. 


why GE is America’s*1 major 
appliance value. 





< 
US 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





the flashlight that 
will stay fresh 
for at least 
five years 


Trouble with flashlights is they usually don’t 
work when you need them. They may lie 
around in your drawer, in your glove com- 
partment, or on your shelf until the fuse 
blows, the power fails, you have to change a 
tire at night or look for a cufflink under the 
bed. And when that happens you'll find, more 
often than not, that the batteries have leaked 
and have corroded everything. This cannot 
occur with 5-YEAR FLASHLIGHT. it has a 
minimum guaranteed shelf life of five years 
(we replace free if it fails) and comes with a 
cunning rotary switch especially designed for 
use in NASA space missions. So if you think 
you should have a power cell flashlight that 
will stay fresh for five years or more, and 
that will give a minimum of ten to twenty 
hours of brilliant light, order the 5-YEAR 
FLASHLIGHT today. 


C Please send me 5-YEAR FLASH- 
LIGHTS at $6.95 each. | may return the flash- 
lights for full refund within two weeks if 
not delighted. My check, plus one dollar for 
postage and insurance, (California deliveries 
add tax) is enclosed. B/A or MC cards wel- 
come. Please give number and expiration date. 


Name 
Address 


haverhills 


584 Washington, San Francisco 94111 
356 T10521 
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YOUNG WINSTON’S WARS: THE ORIGINAL 
DESPATCHES [sic] OF WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, 
WAR CORRESPONDENT, 1897-1900 

Edited by FREDERICK WOODS 

350 pages. Viking. $8.95. 


The reporter is a young subaltern, 
well connected and surpassingly self- 
confident. He charges with the 2lst 
Lancers against the dervishes at Khar- 
toum, makes his way alone through the 
desert to the Nile, escapes from a Boer 
detention camp into an eight-day chase. 
Apart from money and fame, his prin- 
cipal aim in these dispatches is to win 
over each breakfast reader of the Dai- 
ly Telegraph and Morning Post to his 
own vision of colonial expansion. This 
is the age of Cecil Rhodes and Joseph 
Chamberlain. The exuberant corre- 
spondent foresees a “brave system 
of state-aided—almost state-compelled 
—emigration” to “regions of possibil- 
ity” where “the great-grandchildren of 
the crossing-sweeper and the sandwich- 
man sport by the waves ... sing aloud 
for joy in the beauty of their home and 
the pride of their race.” 

The young Churchill duly records 
the Crown's triumph in the Sudan over 
“these savages with their vile customs 
and brutal ideas.” But in South Africa, 
he praises “the stubborn, unpretentious 
valour of the 
Boer.” British set- 
backs make him 
fudge, apologize, 
sermonize. He is 
capable of humor, 
though. “Islam,” 
he writes, “does 
indeed teach man 
how to die, [but] 
dying is a trick 
very few people 
have been unable 
to pick up.” 

The writer is 
clearly a promising young fellow, It was 
no surprise that he went on to win his 
first electoral victory—as a Tory—in 
1900. The book is a fascinating curi- 
osity and all the more tantalizing be- 
cause it gives no clue as to why the 
young Tory, a few years later, joined 
the 1907 Liberal revolution that helped 
transform Old England into a 20th cen- 
tury state. 


RADIO TIMES HULTON 





YOUNG CHURCHILL 


LOOKING BACK 
by JOYCE MAYNARD 
160 pages. Doubleday. $5.95. 


In the spring of 1972, Joyce May- 
nard, then 18 and a Yale freshman, 
sprang full-blown upon the pages of the 
New York Times Magazine with a trea- 
tise on growing “old” in the 1960s. Since 
then, she has become the enfant visible 
of the magazine world, writing features 
about everything from proms to prod- 
igies and becoming a gossip-column ce- 
lebrity in her own right by tying up with 
the hero of another generation, J.D. Sal- 
inger (TIME, Jan. 15). 

Her first book suffers inevitably 








from a sense of 
déja lu. It not only 
draws heavily on 
those earlier arti- 
cles, it trades on 
childhood experi- 
ences shared to 
some extent by ev- 
ery reader. Even 
the author's self 
pity seems a bit 
wilted. On the 
very first page, she 
JOYCE MAYNARD complains of a 
childhood “when being young meant 
finishing your milk and missing Twi- 
light Zone.” 

Maynard's generation was David 
Riesman’s Lonely Crowd come to life 
No longer fine-tuned so much to par- 
ents or even to peers, her contempo- 
raries were instead formed by a host of 
advertising slogans, magazine spreads 
and television screenplays. Maynard 
confesses that at 13 she was virtually en- 
slaved by the fashion pages of Seven- 
teen (she still has every copy since 
1965), nearly traumatized by LIFE’s 
cover photograph of an unborn baby 
(“that eerie fetus”) and mesmerized by 
the very worst of TV (“five thousand 
hours of my life into this box”). 

Not all clichés need apply, howev- 
er. She claims that her generation's sex- 
ual promiscuity, when it existed at all, 
resulted as much from the expectations 
of the adult world as it did from lib- 
erated libidos, Still a self-conscious vir- 
gin when she first arrived at Yale, she 
asked herself, “How has it happened, 
what have we come to, that the scarlet 
letter these days isn't A but V?” 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1—Once Is Not Enough, Susonn 
(1 last week) 
2—Evening in Byzantium, Shaw (3) 
3—The Matlock Paper, Ludium (7) 
4—The Digger ‘s Game, Higgins (4) 
5—Jonathan Livingston Seagull, 
Bach (5) 
6—The Taking of Pelham One Two 
Three, Godey (2) 
7—The Odessa File, Forsyth (6) 
8—People Will Always Be Kind, 
Sheed (8) 
9—Green Darkness, Seton (10) 
10—Law And Order, Uhnak 


NONFICTION 
1—Dr. Atkins’ Diet Revolution, 
Atkins (1) 
2—The Joy of Sex, Comfort (2) 
3—Laughing All the Way, 
Howar (5) 
4—The Implosion Conspiracy, 
Nizer (3) 
5—The Life & Death of Adolf Hitler, 
Payne (7) 
6—I'm O.K., You're O.K., 
Harris (6) 
7—The Best and the Brightest, 
Halberstam (4) 
8—The Super Cops, Whittemore (9) 
9—My Life in the Mafia, Vincent 
Teresa with Thomas Renner 
10—Hour of Gold, Hour of Lead, 
Lindbergh (8) 
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Remember Kim Phuc ¢ 


You'd probably recognize her immediately in another 
photograph, the one where she is running down 
South Vietnam's Highway One. In that famous pic- 
ture she is terrified and she is naked. She has torn 
off her clothes and is fleeing from the napalm which, 
seconds before, had burned her. 


This is Kim Phuc at the Children's Medical Relief 
Hospital in Saigon. Her pain is gone and this happy 
smile has replaced the terror of that day on Highway 
One. Her burned back has healed thanks to the skill 
of the surgeons at the hospital, the only one of its 
kind in the country. After several operations, Kim 
Phuc is back home, completely recovered from her 
wounds. 


It costs $15 a day to maintain a child in the hospital. 
The average stay is twenty days. Thus it costs $300 
to treat the average patient. In the United States 
comparable care would cost ten times as much. 


The hospital has already treated 5,000 children like 
Kim Phuc but thousands more need care. Won't you 
help us today. We need to build a modern burns 
treatment unit; we need to establish clinics in out- 
lying areas; we must guarantee that we will never 
have to turn away a single child who needs us. 


Children’s Medical Reliet International is registered with the State Department's Advisory 


R4 





Photo: Wide World 


Please send your tax deductible gift 
today to: 


Children's Medical Relief Emergency Fund 
Box 555 FDR Station New York, N.Y. 10022 


* $50 provides surgery and physical therapy to 
enable a child to use his hands again 


* $100 will help a child walk again 


* $300 is the average cost for a child's stay 
in the hospital 


* $500 rebuilds a child's face 


* $1,000 will save the life of a critically 
burned child. 


Anything you can send will help 


Thank you for remembering Kim Phuc. 
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Politics at Court 


“Such ‘Disneyland’ contentions are 
becoming commonplace,” wrote the an- 
gry court of appeals judge in 1965 as 
he turned down what he considered to 
be a frivolous claim: that a defendant 
in a lineup has a right to have his law- 
yer present. Two years later Earl War- 
ren’s Supreme Court made that Disney- 
land contention the law of the land. Five 
years after that, with the angry appeals 
judge now sitting as Chief Justice of the 
US., the Supreme Court had hedged the 
lineup right substantially 

The lengthening catalogue of legal 
shifts that have occurred since Warren 
Burger took over the court is described 
in a new book by Lawyer and TIME Cor- 
respondent James F. Simon. /n His Own 


Thus the only unique aspect of Nix- 
on’s court picking was his specific law- 
and-order resolve to “strengthen the 
peace forces as against the criminal 
forces.” But Nixon can only choose the 
Justices; the power to decide cases re- 
mains with them. Simon clearly illus- 
trates the different uses of that power 
in two fine and scrupulously fair por- 
traits of Earl Warren and Warren Burg- 
er, the look-alike, think-apart Chiefs 
Warren is shown cutting through the le- 
galities to ask “But is it fair?” In his 
opinions Warren “galloped past the 
problems to his conclusion,” Simon ob- 
serves. He exemplified “honesty, fair- 
ness, patriotism and idealism.” 

The Warren Court, says Simon, 
“wanted to teach the nation its deepest 
purposes and meanings. It is that spe- 





WARREN & BURGER IN 1970, ONE YEAR AFTER TRANSFER OF THE CHIEF JUSTICESHIP 
The politician believed in law, the lawyer in politics. 


Image: The Supreme Court in Richard 
Nixon's America (McKay, $7.95) is the 
first comprehensive study of the latest 
transformation of the nation’s highest 
bench. As such it is a thoroughgoing, 
readable and up-to-date supplementing 
of Mr. Dooley’s 1901 observation that 
“no matther whether th’ Constitution 
follows th’ flag or not, th’ Supreme 
Court follows th’ iliction returns.” 

And when the Justices don't, the 
President does. Nixon's failed nomina- 
tions of Clement Haynsworth and 
G. Harrold Carswell were hardly the 
first presidential efforts to strike a geo- 
graphical balance. George Washington, 
Simon notes, named “to his first court 
three Northerners and three Southern- 
ers.” Abraham Lincoln complained that 
Justices “trample on the rights of oth- 
ers”; he chose men for the high bench 
largely because they agreed with him 
In general, Simon notes, whenever “the 
US. has faced political, social or eco- 
nomic crises on a broad scale, Presidents 
have felt a greater compulsion to con- 
trol the court.” 
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cial role that the Burger Court neither 
serves nor covets.” Paradoxically per- 
haps, Warren, the California Governor 
and lifelong politician, brought to the 
bench an expansive and unremitting be- 
lief in the strength and power of the 
law, Warren Burger, the longtime law- 
yer and judge, came to the court be- 
lieving that true strength and power re- 
side in the political process. Change in 
the U.S., he has said, “is a legislative 
and policy process. And there is a very 
limited role for courts in this respect 
Simon points out that Burger lives up 
to the implications of his philosophy by 
being a far more dedicated off-the- 
bench crusader for prison and court re- 
form than Warren ever was 

But Burger does not hew to the 
scholarly tradition of true “judicial re- 
straint.” Indeed, says Simon, the Pres- 
ident did not want more judicial re- 
Straint, as he frequently claimed. He 
wanted politically conservative Justices 
who would be as assertive in rolling 
back new rights as the Warren major- 
ity had been in establishing them. Simon 


contends that in at least three out of 
four of his choices, Nixon got what he 
was looking for. William Rehnquist, for 
instance, “is an activist every bit as te 
nacious as William Douglas.” And Harry 
Blackmun, like the Chief Justice with 
whom he almost always votes, also 
seems willing to follow his inclinations 
even when precedent seems to lie in the 
other direction. Perhaps only Lewis 
Powell, among the Nixon nominees, is 
a true exponent of judicial restraint 
With holdover Justices Byron White 
and Potter Stewart also tending toward 
that view, the court seems to have tak- 
en a right turn in criminal cases. As 
Simon puts it, 4N + X = L.A.O.—that 
is, four Nixon nominees plus White or 
Stewart equals law-and-order. Surpris- 
ingly, there has been little erosion of de- 
segregation decisions or of one-man, 
Oone-vote reapportionment cases. In- 
deed, “except in the criminal area, the 
individual rights won under the War- 
ren Court still stand.” But, in Simon’s 
judgment, “for the new interest groups, 
such as environmentalists, the new 
court direction suggests that they may 
have to look elsewhere for relief.” 
Simon himself obviously favors 
Warren activism over the Burger vari- 
ety. But that preference never controls 
his selection of important facts or his 
outlining of the legal reasoning on both 
sides. For that quality alone, his book 
should have a priority rating for any- 
one with more than a passing interest 
in the court today. Tomorrow’s consti- 
tutional historians will certainly have to 
begin with his text when they record 
their final judgments on the Burger era 


Profanity in Georgia 


Under Georgia law, it is illegal to 
use “obscene and vulgar or profane lan- 
guage in the presence of a female or of 
a male under the age of 14. No mere 
remnant of the past, the law was en- 
acted in 1968; now, by a 6-1 vote, the 
Georgia Supreme Court has upheld its 
constitutionality. The case at issue: an 
eleven-year-old girl went up to a car 
that had stopped in her neighborhood 
“Have you ever been laid?” the driver 
asked. She immediately walked across 
the street, memorized the license, went 
home and wrote the number down 
Traced, identified by the girl and con- 
victed, Alvin Breaux appealed. The 
court found that the words used were 
not constitutionally protected free 
speech because they were “no essential 
part of any exposition of ideas and 
[were of] slight social value.” Nor was 
“obscene and vulgar or profane” too 
vague, said the court; the law simply 
bans language that “would clearly of- 
fend a reasonable person’s sense of de- 
cency.” The court did not consider 
whether the legislature could have 
achieved its purpose, with fewer con- 
stitutional hazards, by directly banning 
sexual advances rather than by broad- 
ly proscribing filthy language. Breaux’s 
one-year jail sentence stands 
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You can save up to $48 in May. 


Even if your trip is months away—whether in the U.S. or overseas—buy up to $5,000 worth of 
First National City Travelers Checks in May and save as much as $48. 


YOU CAN BUY THEM EVERYWHERE. or keeping money at home or in the office. 
Thousands of banks in the U.S. and Puerto Rico 
are participating in the Unusual Offer. 

Ask for them at your bank. 


AND... if you buy First National City Travelers 
Checks in May, you can save up to $48. Don’t 
miss this chance. 
YOU CAN SPEND THEM ANYWHERE. 
At millions of places in America and around Gace ie 
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YOU CAN REPLACE THEM ANYWHERE. $ 300 
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2.00 3.00 
replaced, on-the-spot, at more than 35,000 refund 
points in the U.S. and overseas... the most —_ 8.00 
extensive refund service in the travelers check 2.00 23.00 
business. 2.00 48.00 
IT’S THE BEST WAY TO PROTECT YOUR MONEY. Offer good only in the U.S. and Puerto Rico—and ends May 
31st, 1973. So, to protect your cash against loss or theft—and 


Whether you’re traveling in America or abroad— save money, too—act now. 
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The best-selling menthol 
has 17 mg. ‘tar’ 
Iceberg has only 10. 





iceberg 10 


LOW-TAR MENTHOL 







Twenty Filter Cigarettes 






1 SS 
Iceberg 10 


flavor and only 10 mg.‘tar’ 


ICEBERG 10..-..-- ‘tar’ 9 mg.— nicotine, 0.6 mq 
Best-selling menthol . . ‘tar’ 17 mg.—nicotine, 14 me 
Of all brands, lowest . . ‘tar 1 mg. — nicotine, 0.1 me 

Av. Per Cigarette, FTC Report Feb. ‘7: 
6 mo. nicotine: av. per cigarette C Report Feb. 7 





Icy menthol 





General Has Determined | 
Dangerous to Your Health. | 
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| Warning: The Surgeon 


That Cigarette Smoking !s 











